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OCTOBER BOOKS 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


HENRY M. STANLEY 


Edited by LADY STANLEY 


a and inspiring account of a notable and adventurous career 
in America, England, and Africa, with many intimate letters, revealing 
important events and episodes which have not hitherto been made public. 
Stanley was a vivid and telling writer, and this revelation of his personality 
and of his keen and individual views of men and affairs should take rank as 
one of the books of permanent importance in its field. 

Illustrated. 8vo, $5.00 net. Postage, 25 cents. 


The American People By A. MAURICE LOW 
A masterly study in national psychology and a notable contribution to history. Mr. Low traces the develop- 
ment of the American national consciousness from the earliest times to the Revolution, and shows that 
we are a new race and not a mere amalgam of races. Large crown 8vo, $2.25 net. Postage, 20 cents. 








Religion and. Miracle | By GEORGE A. GORDON 
An unusually strong and convincing book, admirably adapted to clear away the doubt and hesitation in 
which many men find themselves in regard to this subject. Crown 8vo, $1.30 net. Postage, 15 cents. 


Recollections of Washington Gladden 
The story of a long life and varied career as editor, preacher, and civic reformer. Many thousands of 
readers who have been stimulated by Dr. Gladden’s earlier books will find this still more interesting. 
With photogravure frontispiece. Large crown 8vo, $2.00 net. Postage, 20 cents. 


Lincoln the Leader By RICHARD WATSON GILDER 
Mr. Gilder’s prose is no less distinguished than his poetry, and in this little book he is seen at his best, 


upon a subject that has been with him a lifelong study. It is a contribution to American literature which 
no admirer of the greatest of our Presidents can afford to overlook. 16mo, $1.00 net. Postage, 8 cents. 


The Garden of Eden By GEORGE HODGES 


Old Testament stories reverently and entertainingly retold for children. Illustrated by W. H. Everett. 
Square 8vo, $1.50. 
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A new book in The Art of Life Series, that promises to rival 
this author’s “ The Use of the Margin” in popular favor: 


HUMAN EQUIPMENT 


ITS USE AND ABUSE 


By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


It deals with the problem of the right use of things : 
the relation of man to the tools and equipment of 
civilization. A trenchant criticism of the persistent 
superstition that expenditure in careless luxury 
benefits society. 
Ready about October 1. 
50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents. 


The event of the year in fiction will be 


THE SONG of SONGS 


{pas HOHE LIED] 


By SUDERMANN 


55,000 sold in Germany ; a sensational success. 


Tell your bookseller to send these when they appear. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, PUBLISHER, NEW YORK 











Library Book Orders 


We have conducted a special depart- 
ment for many years that has been 
exceptionally successful in handling 
book orders from 


Public Libraries, 
Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities 


We have on our shelves the most 
complete and most comprehensive 
assortment of books to be found in 
any bookstore in the entire country. 
This enables us to make full ship- 
ments of our orders with the 
utmost despatch. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT CHICAGO 











Three Attractive Sets 
at Reduced Prices 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Edited by Jomn G. Nicotay and Jonn Hay. With a General 
Introduction by Ricnharp Watson GiLper and Special Articles 
by other well-known persons. New and enlarged edition. In 
twelve volumes. With numerous portraits in photogravure. 
New York: Francis D. Tandy Company. Edition limited to 750 
numbered and registered sets, of which this is No. 364. Bound 
in half blue morocco. 


Reduced from $75. to $40. 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE 


University Press Edition, edited by Stipney Lez. In forty large 
volumes. Each play contains a special introducition by some 
eminent writer, among the contributors being RIcHARDGARNETT, 
Tueopors Watts-Dunton, Gzorce E. Woopserry, HENRY 
James, Gzorcs Saintssury, H. W. Maziz, Austin Dosson, etc. 
There are special frontispieces, reproduced in photogravure, for 
all the volumes, painted by various artists, under the general 
supervision of M. H.Sriztmann. New York: George D. Sproul. 


Reduced from $80. to $60. 
THE WORKS OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER 


Translated and edited by Professor F. C. De Sumicurast, De- 
partment of French, Harvard University. In twenty-four vol- 
umes. Illustrated in photogravure. Handsomely printed at 
the University Press, Cambridge. New York: The Atheneum 


Reduced from $48. to $36. 


BROWNE’S BOOKSTORE 


THE FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
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Frederick Keppel 


and sympathetic text. 


E. Lepelletier 


Albert Sonnichsen 


the author. 
$1.50 net: postage, 
10 cents. 
William Sharp 


“SONGS AND POEMS” 


A selection of the late Mr. 
Sharpe’s poems, as distin- 
guished from * Fiona Mac- 
leod’s,’’ gathered from the 
five published volumes and 
a number of miscellaneous 
verses. The selection is a 
representative one for those 
who do not require the com- 
plete set. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 net ; 
postage, 6 cents. 


Eugene Lee-Hamilton 
“ MIMMA BELLA” 


A sonnet sequence by the 
late Eugene Lee-Hamilton, 
written on the death of a 
little child. The verses show 
many qualities of the sort 
which have already drawn 
to the author the attention 
of the critics. 

$1.25; postage, 5 cents. 


“ SHAKESPEARE 
ALLUSION BOOK” 


Containing reprints of all 
known references or illu- 
sions to Shakespeare and to 
his works from 1591 to 1700. 
0 lected by Dr. 


other helpers, the 
is now for the first time 
arranged in chronological 
order, supplemented with 
further matter not hereto- 
fore included, and edited by 
J.J. Munro. 
Cloth, demi 8vo, gilt tops, 
2 volumes. $7.00 net ; 
postage, 20 cents. 


“PRACTICAL 
RECIPES ” 





sympathetic introduction. 











PRELIMINARY FALL LIST OF DUFFIELD & CoO., 1909 
“CHRISTMAS IN ART” 


Mr. Keppel has collected from various sources many valuable engravings, some of them never before reproduced, 
showing the Nativity and the Christmas season as figured by the old masters. The book coniains about seventy-two 
illustrations, from Albrecht Durer and his contemporaries, down to more modern times, supplied with a cha 
.50 net; postage, 10 cents. 


“THE LIFE OF PAUL VERLAINE” 


The author of this book was at school with Verlaine, knew him intimately all his life, lent him money, procured him 
employment, and found publishers for his poems. He presents a graphic picture of the real Verlaine, and gives a 
wonderfully vivid criticism of his work. Illustrated. $ 


3.50 net; postage, 12 cents. 


“CONFESSIONS OF A MACEDONIAN BANDIT” 


Mr. Sonnichsen was in Macedonia as a member of the Committee of Revolvtion, and saw Gon 
lent Balkan inside. A lively and readable account of recent events in Turkey. Illustrated with 16 pictures taken by 


from the very turbu- 





THE RUBRIC SERIES 


Each 60 cents net 
Postage 5 cents 


Webster: “From ruder-red. That part of 
work in the early manuscripts and typography whic 
was colored red, to distinguish it from other por- 
tions. Hence that which is established or settled, 
as by authority.” 

The little volumes of the Rubric Series are plan- 
ned to give the readers various good things that are 





A Sample Page from the “Rubdiyét,” greatly reduced. 


“established or settled by authority,” in a handy 
form. Especially the design is to include things 
which are unget-at-able—things which “everybody 
ought to know” but usually doesn’t, 

ach volume is printed in two colors, with appro- 
priate marginal decorations especially made for it, 
and bound in a shapely format. 





THE TITLES NOW 
READY ARE: 


Emerson: 
“Nature.” 


Browning: 
“Pippa Passes.” 
Mrs. Browning: 
“Sonnets from the 
Portugese.” 


Dickens : 
“ Christmas Carol.” 

The Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Poor Richard’s 
Almana 


ic. 


The Rubdiyat of Omar 
Khayyém 


The Canticle of the 
Sun of St. Francis 
of Assisi. 

The Constitution of 
the United States. 


The Declaration of 
Independence. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
and First and 
Second Inaugural 
Addresses. 


Washington’s Fare. 
well Address. 
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A book of unrivalled recipes never before published, and now issued in response to many requests. 


Herman Knickerbocker Vielé 33'°",0f The.Inn of the 
of the Knickerbockers,” ** Myra of the Pines,” “* Heartbreak Hill.” 
A collection of the late Mr. Vielé’s inimitable short stories, for which Mr. Thomas A. Janvier has an a 


oth, Svo. $1.60. 


$1.25 net; postage 10 cents. 


“ON THE LIGHTSHIP” 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


DUFFIELD 
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AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR EVERY READER 





Right Reading 


Words of Good Counsel 
on the Choice and Use 
of Books, Selected from 
Ten Famous Authors 
of the 19th Century. 





BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED AT 
THE MERRYMOUNT PRESS 


Red cloth, gilt top, uncut, 
80 cts. net. 

Half calf or balf morocco, 
$2.00 net. 





per of the most notable things which distinguished 
writers of the nineteenth century have said in praise 
of books and by way of advice as to what books to read 
are here reprinted. Every line has something golden in 
it.—New York Times Saturday Review. 


Ax ede ten authors represented would be a safe 
guide, to the extent of the ground that he covers; 
but the whole ten must include very nearly everything 
that can judiciously be said in regard to the use of 
books.— Hartford Courant. 


“T5& sditer shows sare wisdom and good conse in his 
selections, which are uniformly helpful. 

— Boston Transcript. 

BD bee is so much wisdom, so much inspiration, so 

much that is practical and profitable for every reader 

in these pages, that if the literary impulse were as strong 

in us as the religious impulse is in some people we would 
scatter this little volume broadcast as a tract. 

— New York Commercial Advertiser. 








SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


BROWNE’S BOOKSTORE, 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Se publishers and book journals are 

alike sustained by a book public. The 
people who read book journals are the ones 
who buy books. Daily papers and miscel- 
laneous journals have miscellaneous read- 
ers, some of whom are bookish people. Al 
the readers of a book journal are bookish 
people. Tue Dit is preéminently a book 
journal, published solely in the interests 
of the book class, — the literary and culti- 
vated class. 


7 DIAL is more generally consulted 
and depended upon by LrsRaRIANs in 
making up ORDERS FOR BOOKS than any 
other American critical journal; it circu- 
lates more widely among RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLERS than any other journal of its class; 
it is the accustomed literary guide and aid 
of thousands of PRIVATE BOOK-BUYERS, 
covering every section of the country. 


You can preserve your current 
numbers of Tue D1At at a trifl- 
ing cost with the 


Pramenver 
AMPHLET 
RESERVER 


An improved form of binder 
holding one number or a vol- 
ume as firmly as the leaves of a 
book. Simple in operation, and 
looks like a book on the shelf. 


Substantially made, 
with ‘‘THe DIAL” 
stamped on the back. 


Sent, postpaid, for 
25 CENTS 


Tue Diat Company, CHICAGO 
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E. P,. DUTTON & COMPANY 
FALL ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW JUVENILES 


THE ENCHANTED FOREST 


By the Author of “ The Perfect Tribute,” MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS. 
With frontispiece in color and other illustrations by E. Boyp SMITH. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. 

*,* This is this author’s first venture in children’s stories and a more delightful and genuine child’s book would be hard to 
imagine. Written with that delicate appreciation of the child mind that only the master story-teller possesses, every page of the 
book weaves its spell of poetic imagination, irresistible appeal, weird and fantastic imagery about its little readers. while the story 
unfolds with a wholesomeness often foreign in the fairy tale. 








A superb reissue of an old favorite, newly translated. 


HEIDI 


A new issue in the Nister Editi of Fi Juveniles. 





By JOHANNA SPYRI. Translated by Mar1an EDWARDES. 


With 12 full-page colored plates, numerous other illustrations, 
decorations, etc., by Lizzrz Lawson. 


Svo. Decorative Cloth. $2.50. 


*,**‘ A story for children and such as love children” is the 
sub-title of the first German edition of this book, and perhaps 
nothing else could better express why this old classic has kept 
alive; and this new edition, altogether a charming book, ideal in 
its make-up and appearance, will appeal both to those who loved 
ia, their childhood and those who take up the story for 

e. 





LABOULAYE’S FAIRY TALES 


With many full-page. illustrations in color and black and white 
by ArtHur Drxon. 


8Svo, Decorative Cloth. Full Gilt Edges. $2.50. 


*.* This is the first large-type edition of this book ever issued 
and also the first adequately illustrated edition. The many full- 
page colored plates certainly contribute to the charm of these 
quaint old world stories of Edouard Laboulaye. 





Two Books, newly illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 


By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


By JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Each volume with 12 full-page illustrations in full color, many head-and-tail pieces, end papers, and other decorative features, 
together with special cover designs by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Cloth. Gilt Top. Unout. Svo. Each, net $2.50. 

*,* It would be impossible to describe the artistic charm of Arthur Rackham’s work. Gifted with a poetic imagination, an artistic 
versatility that enables him to translate the author’s meaning into delicate, fanciful, grotesque, or powerful illustrations that 
actually illustrate, the reader passes through the volume with an ever-growing appreciation of the harmony between text and 
picture — a result that the beautiful reproduction of the originals in these volumes contributes to. 





A new Boys’ Book of Adventure. 


WITH KIT CARSON IN THE ROCKIES 


By EVERETT McNEIL, author of “ In Texas with Davy Crocket,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 
*.* The story of the wild and adventurous lives of the trappers among the Rockies before civilization had crossed the Missouri 
River, and of the long and perilous journey of two boys in search of Kit Carson and the solution of the secret they set forth to 
discover. A tale written to give boys a better understanding of how the Great West was wrested from the savage and the wild 








beast, historically true to life and the times and the characters depicted. 





Two new Tales of early pioneering days on our Pacific North West Coast, by JAMES COOPER WHEELER 


CAPTAIN PETE OF 
PUGET SOUND 


CAPTAIN PETE OF 
CORTESANA 


Each volume Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


*.* Stories of Comradeship between two boys— one bred with the instincts of the woodsman in every fibre, and the other a city 
youth, complementing his friend’s abilities with the tact and culture of the educated city boy. Realistic stories of adventure, with 


the atmosphere of nature permeating every page. 





ANY OF THE ABOVE TO BE HAD FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 





E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 31 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
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FROM DUTTON’S FALL LIST 
AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY oF ENGLAND 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 
By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., Late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 





Vol. I.—FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES. TO 1485. 
Vol. Il.—FROM HENRY VII. TO THE RESTORATION. 1485-1660. 
Vol. IIl.—FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE BEGINNING OF THE GREAT WAR. 1660-1792. 


Vol. IV.— Completing the work. 1 50 net per Volume. 


“ Mr. Fletcher possesses an historical.eye. He seizes at once the striking characteristics of eras and of men. . . . There is 
hardly a line which does not arouse interest.’”’— The Nation. 





An inquiry into the effect of religion upon health and the history of Christian healing. 


BODY AND SOUL 


By PERCY DEARMER, M.A. Net $1.50. 
Psychotherapy is the most discussed subject of the decade, and this book, reverent, conservative and scientific, will be 
helpful to thousands who are weary of the mass of erratic and absurd matter on so vital a theme. 
We quote by permission the following extract from a letter from BORDEN PARKER BOWNE, D.D., LL.D.: 


“ The work is both interesting and valuable. The author keeps clear of the fanaticism that decries all use of material means 
of healing, while at the same time he maintains that the Christian religion is profitable for health as well as for other things. 
The study of faith healing from apostolic to modern times is exceedingly interesting and instructive.” 





THE RUSSIAN ARMY AND THE JAPANESE WAR 


The Military Memoirs of GENERAL KUROPATEIN. Translated by Captain A. B. Lindsay. 
Edited by Major E. 8. Swinton, D.S.O. 
2 Volumes. Svo. Illustrated. $7.50 net. 
“ A straight, impersonal handling of a great historical theme.” — New York Times. 
“ This book must claim attention as being the absolute opinion of the one man on the Russian side best qualified to throw 


light upon the causes and course of the greatest world-disturbing international struggle that has taken place for more than a third 
of a century.” — Chicago Tribune. 





A tale of deep sea adventure, breezy, entertaining, exciting, A new book by the author of “ Sir Richard Calmady.” 
and above all, convincingly real. 


THERE SHE BLOWS! THE SCORE 





A WHALING YARN By LUCAS MALET. 
By JAMES COOPER WHEELER. 
With Colored Frontispiece and other illustrations. OUT IN THE OPEN $1.50 
12mo. Cloth. $1.20 net. MISERERE NOBIS 
“ All the zest of the sailor spin: a of flesh-and-blood 
shipmates who have since a —~+ samero through these “ The wonderful insight with which she probes the innermost 
pages.” — Philadelphia Public Ledger. depths of two strong, modern natures whose highly developed 


‘The whole production is full of forceful swing and inspiring intellects are for a time unable to silence elemental passion 
rhythm as a genuine, full-throated chanty heard across a vivid, | bears the stamp of the finished artist.” 
crisping sea.” — Chicago Record-Herald. — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 








ANY OF THE ABOVE TO BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 





E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 31 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
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ARTHUR SYMONS’ NEW BOOK 


THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 
IN ENGLISH POETRY | 


Cloth. 8vo. $2.50 net. 


The position of Mr. Arthur Symons as a critic and interpreter, both in literature and art, has 
advanced steadily. The appearance of a new bcok by him is of more than passing interest to the 


RASPLATA 


(THE RECKONING) 
By Commander VLADIMIR SEMENOFF, Imperial Russian Navy. 


His Diary During the Blockade of Port Arthur and the Voyage of Admiral Rojestvensky’s Fleet. 
Price, $3.50 net. 


This young Russian officer kept a diary throughout the blockade of Port Arthur and the voyage of 
Rojestvensky’s fleet. From hour to hour he set down the rapid progress of events with a natural 
feeling for dramatic effect and a fervid patriotism which did not prevent, but rather increased, his 
sense of the mistakes and shortcomings of the Russian forces on land and sea. The book*is not 
only valuable historical material, but the most vivid, and probably the most accurate, accountfof the 
events described. 








NEW ISSUES IN 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


The following volumes ready about October rst. 


Leather, 70 cents per volume. Cloth, 35 cents per volume. Postage, 8 cents per volume. 


393. Dumas, Alexander. The Count of Monte Cristo. Volume I. 

394. Dumas, Alexander. The Count of Monte Cristo. Volume II. 

395. Smith, George. The Life of William Carey, Shoemaker and Missionary. 

396. Trotter, Captain L. The Bayard of India (Sir James Outram). 

397. Prescott, W.H. The Conquest of Mexico. Volume I. 

398. Prescott, W. H. The Conquest of Mexico. Volume Il. 

399. Macaulay, T. B. Speeches on Politics and Literature. With an Intro- 
duction by the late Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


There are now 400 volumes in this library. A library for every man, whether he be scholar, 
student, or general reader. A library that fits every need and every pocket. A compact, uniform, 
well-printed series in pleasing and convenient form of the world’s great masterpieces, selected with 
remarkable judgment to include, in a comprehensive plan, all departments of literature. 


E. P,. DUTTON & COMPANY 


31 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


LONG’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Its History and Its Significance for the Life of the English Speaking World. 
A Tezxt-book for Schools. 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


12mo. Cloth. 582 pages. Illustrated. With Frontispiece in Ten Colors and Gold. 
List price, $1.35. Mailing price, $1.50. 

A direct, simple, and interesting account of the great English writers, their works, and the literary 
periods in which they are included. A sympathetic and scholarly atmosphere pervades the entire work. 
The information is accurate, clearly arranged, and displays a broad and penetrating knowledge of the subject. 

No English text-book in literature, of equal size, can compare with this in wealth and character of 
illustrations. The frontispiece — The Canterbury Pilgrims — is a lithograph, in ten colors and gold, of a copy 
taken from a manuscript in the British Museum. 

The quotations, outlines, summaries, historical introductions, complete indexes, and a good working 
bibliography will be found of inestimable value to students. 





Long’s English Literature is admirably put together, discriminating in its emphasis, sound in its judgments, 
and thoroughly helpful for high school and college work. It will be the best book in the market and I shall use it and 
commend it. — Prrcrvat Cuvuss, Director of English, Ethical Culture School, New York City. 





GINN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 











THE INTIMATE STORY OF A HUMAN LIFE 





The Journal of a Recluse 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL FRENCH 


With Frontispiece. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


reason for this is set forth in the Preface, which at once whets the appetite 

for the narrative which follows. It is an intensely vital, self-revealing docu- 
ment—one in which the writer, like Rousseau or Amiel, seeks to tell the whole’ 
truth about himself, sparing nothing, condoning nothing. In an easy, smooth-flowing 
style, and through the medium of a story which at times grows highly dramatic, the 
man lays bare the secrets of his soul. ‘The whole man in his simplicity and 
earnestness appears in this book,” says the translator. ‘ But we shall let him speak 
for himself. He knows better how to do it, than we.” 


+ HIS Book is sent forth without the name of either author or translator. Some 











THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS OF 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 





LOUIS XVI. AND MARIE ANTOINETTE 
By Lieut t-Colonel ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD 
Author of ‘‘ The Real Louis XV.”’ 
The life story of Louis XVI. and his wife, Marie Antoinette, from the time of their marriage when little more than 
children until that of their sanguinary deaths within nine months of each other, has been related in this volume. 
The greatest care has been taken to omit nothing of interest in any way affecting the unfortunate King and Queen. 
Two volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, photogravure plates and other illustrations. $6.00 special net. 








An Admiral’s Log The New North 


By Rear-Admiral ROBLEY D. EVANS, U.S. N.., retired. 
This volume begins where his “A Sailor's Log” stopped, 
and tells the story of his eventful career down to the present 
time. Illustrated from photographs. Cloth, 8vo. $2.00 net. 


Francis Joseph and His Times 
By The Rt. Hon, SIR HORACE RUMBOLD, for many 
year British Ambassador to the ~~ of Austria. A very 
— contribution to the political history of Western 

urope. 
Sumptuously bound and illustrated. Demy 8vo. $4.00 net. 


Army Letters from an Officer’s Wife 


By FRANCES M.A.ROE. Anexcellent record of the daily 
and eventful life of the wife of an army officer in the far West 
thirty years ago. 


By AGNES DEANS CAMERON. The travels of two 
women down the Mackenzie River from Athabasca Landing 
in Alberta, Canads, to the Arctic Ocean and back by the 
Peace River. 

100 illustrations from photographs. 8vo,cloth. $3.00 net. 


The History of French Literature 
By ANNIE LEMP KONTA. Mts. Konta takes up the 
discussion of French literature chronologically from the oath 
of Strasburg to the publication of Rostand’s ** Chanticler.” 

8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. $2.50 net. 


The Junior Republic: Its History and Ideals 
By WILLIAM R. GEORGE. The founder of the Junior 
Republic tells of the inception of the idea, the development of 
the Republic, and its successful fulfillment. 





Many illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net. 





THE CONFIDANTES of a KING—THE MISTRESSES OF LOUIS XV. 
By EDMOND DE GONCOURT 
Translated from the F~ench hy ERNEST DOWSON 

Edmond de Goncourt has here given a most intimate and delicately written account of the inner life of the Court 
of France in the time of Louis XV.; of that brilliant society, charmed and made soft by woman, in which woman 

ve to her conscience as to her sentiments, to the occupations of her heart as well as to the distractions of her 
thoughts, a character of lightness, caprice, and inconsistency such as history has at no other time encountered. 
With portraits reproduced in photogravure from pictures in the Louvre. Two volumes, demy 8vo. $4.00 special net. 





Fresco Painting 
Its Art and Technique, with Reference to the 
Buono and Spirit Fresco Methods 
By JAMES WARD, author of * Principles of Ornament,” 
“ Progressive Design,” etc. With four plates in color and 31 
half-tone illustrations of Italian and other Fresco Painting. 
Royal 8vo. $2.00 special net. 


Elements of Transportation 
By EMORY R. JOHNSON, Ph.D., Professor of Transpor- 
tation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. A brief 
course in Steam Railroad, Electric Railway, and Inland Water 
Transportation. Fully illustrated. 12mo,cloth. $1.75 net. 


Girl and Woman 


By CAROLINE LATIMER, M.D., M.A.., formerly Instruc- 
tor in Biology, Women's College, Baltimore, Md. A sane, 
wholesome, optimistic text-book for the guidance of mothers 
and daughters. 12zmo, cloth. $2.00 net. 





Americans: An Impression 
By ALEXANDER FRANCIS. A sound, impartial, in- 
forming book. A record by a thoughtful man who has seen 
America, not in a glass dimly, but clearly, with vision. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. $2.00 net. 


American Business Law with Legal Forms 
By JOHN J. SULLIVAN, A.M., LL.B., Instructor in Busi- 
ness Law, University of Pennsylvania. A book that will 
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THE THEATRICAL UPLIFT. 


As the theatrical season opens, there is a bow 
of promise in the skies, arching from one shore 
of the Atlantic to the other, the sign of a new 
spirit in the direction of stage affairs in the 
English-speaking world. It is a sign only, and 
almost everything remains yet to be done, but 
never before have there been so many indica- 
tions that the English theatre is on the point of 
realizing its responsibilities, and of becoming 
the ally of education and art and morals. For 
a good many years a few idealists have been 
hammering at the nail of the endowed or sub- 
sidized stage, and it seems at last to have been 
driven in firmly enough to support our hopes, 
provided we are reasonably modest in their 
statement. The elementary propositions that 
the theatre may be made a worthy educational 
agency, and that, as such, it should no more be 
expected to pay its way than the college or the 
church, the public library or the art museum, 
appear to have been grasped by a number of 
minds sufficient to form a working nucleus for 
the propaganda that has hitherto existed only 
on paper. The accretion of converts to this 
cause needs only to go on for a few years more 
at the present rate, and there will be enough 
serious theatres in actual operation to provide 
the skeptical with a convincing object-iesson. 
We have no idea that the theatre of commerce, 
devoted to the frivolities and vulgarities that 
best pay their exploiters, will be put out of 
business by the new development, for, as Goethe 
says, ‘“‘ Es muss doch solche Kauze geben,” but 
we do foresee the time when in our larger cities 
it shall be possible to find some playhouse to go 
to for genuine spiritual refreshment. 

Looking first at, the transatlantic aspect of 
the situation, we note that the war on the censor- 
ship goes merrily on, and that the doom or the 
radical transformation is in sight of a system 
that proscribes such dramatic masterpieces as 
“ The Cenci” and “ Monna Vanna,” -while tol- 
erating every form of debasing and brutalizing 
stage entertainment. Then there are the two 
new repertory theatres that are actually about 
to open their doors in London, one of them under 
the management of Mr. Herbert Trench, the 
other under the joint direction of Mr. Charles 
Frohman and Messrs. G. Bernard Shaw, Gran- 
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ville Barker, J. M. Barrie,and John Galsworthy. 
These two enterprises show that “the public 
within the public,” to use Mr. Archer’s phrase, 
has at last found practical recognition, and that 
the serious play-writer may be encouraged tc 
engage in dramatic composition without keeping 
one eye squinted toward the box-office. There 
seems to be no reason to doubt the good faith of 
the men in charge of these new undertakings. 
Their official pronouncements may be illustrated 
by a few quotations. Mr. Frohman says: 

« A repertory theatre should be the first home of the 
young dramatist. I beg of him to be done with the the- 
atrical, and write only of a life that he really knows. . . . 
I want to interest the good play-goer, not once or twice 
a year, in what is being done at my theatres, but once 
or twice a mouth In my opinion there are now in this 
country a number of people sufficiently large to be called 
the public, who wish to delight in the drama as an art.” 
These sayings have the right ring, and so have 
such utterances as these from Mr. Trench : 

“It is hoped that the new management will be able to 
give the most generous opportunities to young English 
dramatists. . . . Under our new system it will be possi- 
ble to produce masterpieces by dramatists of the first 
rank which would never see the light in a long run. The 
play of ideas will be varied also by selections from the 
best revived modern plays, and by classical plays.” 

We are indebted for these “ kernel ’’ quota- 
tions to an article by Mr. Edward Garnett, 
whose own opinion is thus voiced > “The old 
view that the theatre is merely a place of amuse- 
ment is giving way, slowly, but none the less 
giving way, to the idea that the theatre is one of 
the most potent instruments we possess for the 
esthetic, mental, and moral instruction of the 
citizen.” This is a truism to anyone even super- 
ficially acquainted with the history of culture, 
but our English theatre has sunk to so low an 
estate during the last half-century that the state- 
ment will come to many with the force of a 
refreshing novelty. The vicious influences of 
the star system, the long run, the syndicated 
control, and the supine catering to low forms of 
taste, have so operated to bring the theatre into 
contempt that its repute will not easily be 
restored, even with the best of will and the most 
ample resources. But a fair beginning has been 
made, and our confidence now has something to 
which it may cling. 

Coincidently with these foreign undertak- 
ings, the New Theatre of New York is about to 
open its doors. Of the two factors necessary to 
the success of such a venture, money and intelli- 
gent direction, the former, at least, is not lacking, 
for the building and grounds are said to repre- 
sent an initial expenditure of three million 
dollars. As for the other factor, the names of 








those directly in charge, as well as the names of 
those who are supporting the enterprise, are of 
a nature to claim respect. Whether the danger 
that comes from a multitude of counsellors will 
be avoided remains to be seen. There is a cer- 
tain element of danger also in a too lavish 
material equipment, and it is possible that the 
financial path has been made too smooth. The 
directors disclaim any leanings toward precios- 
ity, and do not intend to frighten the public 
away by a too austere idealism. They do not 
aim to produce plays “ too bright and good for 
human nature’s daily food.’”” The New Theatre 
is not, they say, “‘to be made a school for the 
select few, wherein a dull or tedious play of 


merit will be kept upon the stage for the pur- 


pose of instructing its patrons, but a playhouse 
for the public at large.” They further say that 
they hope to make the institution “as distinctly 
democratic and civic as is the Comédie Fran- 
gaise.” This is all very sensible, and the early 
announcements indicate that various tastes are 
to be consulted. The first five plays to be 
given are “Antony and Cleopatra,” “The 
School for Scandal,” Mr. John Galsworthy’s 
“ Strife,” and new works by two young Harvard 
graduates, Mr. Edward Knoblauch, who wrote 
“The Shulamite,” and Mr, Edward Sheldon, 
who wrote “ Salvation Nell.” One evening a 
week is to be given to the performance of 
standard operas of the lighter sort. An import- 
ant point is that the company, which includes 
many actors of assured reputation, will visit 
other large cities for short engagements after 
the twenty-four weeks’ season in New York is 
at an end. This gives the enterprise a truly 
national significance. 

Finally, a word should be said about the pro- 
gramme of Mr. Donald Robertson and his 
Chicago company of players. This modest organ- 
ization, inspired by a director whose aims are the 
highest and whose devotion to his art is abso- 
lutely pure and disinterested, has already done 
two years of successful missionary work, and now 
enters upon a third with high hopes and fair 
promise. The Chicago season will consist of 
thirty Saturday night performances, beginning 
early this month. They will be given upon the 
stage of Fullerton Hall at the Art Institute, 
with better facilities than were available there 
last year. The other days of the week will be 
spent in outside engagements, and the object- 
lesson will be repeated in many distant commu- 
nities. Mr. Robertson has projected, as before, 
a cosmopolitan programme of si interest. 
His English classics are to be Sheridan’s “ The 
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Critic,” Browning’s“‘The Return of the Druses,” 
Shelley’s “The Cenci,” and Shakespeare’s 
“Timon of Athens.” The two latter plays are 
practically unknown to the modern stage, and 
Shelley’s great tragedy, forbidden in the poet’s 
native country by the censor, has had only the 
single (private) performance given it by the 
Shelley Society about fifteen years ago. The 
first American performance will be distinctly an 
event. Ten continental dramas, new and old, 
are included in this fascinating programme. The 
classics are Calderon’s “« Mayor of Zalamaya,” 
Moliére’s “ Tartufe,”’ Marivaux’s “ Le Jeu de 
Amour et du Hasard,” and Alfieri’s “ Saul.” 
The modern examples are Echegaray’s “« The 
Stigma,” Sudermann’s “Gliick im Winkel,” 
Heijerman’s “ Links,” van Eeden’s “ Ysbrand,” 
Ibsen’s “ H ermendene paa Helgeland,” and 
Bjornson’s “ De Nygifte,” the earliest of his 
social studies. This extraordinary list of mas- 
terpieces will afford a hitherto unexampled 
opportunity for acquaintance with the best in 
dramatic literature; that all these works are 
presently to be seen in actual stage performance 
in the English language is a fact that seems too 
good to be true. 








ON TEACHING LITERATURE. 


All sciences and special branches of knowledge 
can be taught, because they are limited in their 
nature and have definite rules and methods ; but to 
teach literature is a good deal like trying to teach 
life itself. One can only know life by instinct and 
experience. A class in literature must be a good 
deal like an aviary in which someone is endeavoring 
to introduce order and discipline. The birds’ minds 
are so various, the air-paths and the perches are so 
numerous and alluring, that the drill-master can 
hardly help having a hard time. The converse of 
the rule about toadstools and mushrooms is true of 
students : if books bore or poison you, you are not 
a reader ; if you can digest them, you ere. The born 
reader, even with the slightest learning, has an 
almost infallible instinct. He or she will never make 
the mistake of Charles Lamb’s Stamp Collector, who 
asked him if he did not think Milton was a great 
poet. He or she will never exasperate you by sug- 
gesting that the last novelist has put the world’s 
literature into eclipse. 

But the born diviners are few, and the majority 
of students need guidance and are willing to accept 
it. If it ever fell to my lot to conduct a class in 
literature, I think I should begin by placing in every 
pupil’s hands a copy of Leigh Hunt's little compila- 
tion, “ Imagination and Fancy.” The Introduction 
to this work is of no great value, — or, at least, the 
ideas in it can be better gathered from their originals 





in Coleridge. But the selections form a small body 
of the most intensely poetical pieces and passages in 
the language. And Hunt, by his system of italiciz- 
ing the most perfect phrases and expressions, by 
his notes of ungrudging admiration, is continually 
at the student’s elbow, to explain, illumine, make 
vivid, the wonders of the text. It would be a poor 
pupil who, from the study of such a work, would 
not come to realize that literature is a fine art — 
that its medium is words, and that these words are 
capable of melodies, harmonies, tints, colors, tone, 
and sculptural outline in infinite and almost ineffa- 
ble combination. The power of rendering by lan- 
guage the exact qualities of things, of giving in 
essential extract the forms and hues of life and 
nature, and of hinting at the interrelation and spir- 
itual significance of these matters, is the primary 
concern of literature. With some poets and prose 
writers, expression is all in all; and with many 
readers it is so fascinating that they care for noth- 
ing else. 

From these studies in the near and the minute, I 
should jump my students at once to the considera- 
tion of the large and the remote. I should place 
before them, using English translations or recensions, 
the great early epics of earth’s different races — the 
Icelandic sagas, the Niebelungenlied, the Celtic 
legends, and the great Hindoo epics. These works 
differ greatly in their qualities of expression, in their 
verbal felicity. The Niebelungenlied, perhaps the 
largest canvas of human action ever painted, is done 
in a rambling, garrulous style, in a jog-trot metre. 
The Icelandic sagas are terse and vivid, but they are 
travellers’ tales, having little ordered art, and being 
the germs of poems rather than full poetic works. 
The Irish and Welsh legends have had an immense 
amount of art spent upon them in their varied recen- 
sions, and they are often splendidly beautiful in 
detail; but in them the genius of the race has 
seemed to lack balance and measure. The same 
thing may be said of the Hindoo epics. But all of 
these works have in common greatness of design and 
creative fire; and it is as necessary that the student 
of literature should get it into his head that these 
qualities are admirable as that he should learn to 
appreciate perfect form. They one and all shadow 
forth a world that is based indeed on our world, but 
rises above this like a mirage. They project figures 
that bear the semblance of humanity, but are larger, 
more tremendous, more significant than merely 
human characters. They involve the cosmogonies— 
the hopes and fears, the thoughts and intuitions, 
of mankind in its freshest stage of imagination. It 
is certainly a great gain to any student’s vivacity 
and richness of mind when he can be interested in 
the Hindoo Lucifer, Ravana, who stood for ten thou- 
sand years on his head (he had three of them, so he 
may have varied the exercise ), and thereby acquired 
so much merit that the gods could not prevail against 
him ; or when he can understand and take seriously 
the story of Thor nearly emptying the ocean by three 
draughts of a drinking-horn ; or when he can accept 
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Cuchulain’s single-handed fight against an immense 
army. Such creations, while they are projections 
of single characters, have the concentrated signifi- 
cance of types. They compare with the figures in 
modern novels, which are also pictures of humanity, 
as gold coins compare with bank notes. These may 
have the same face value, but the notes soon become 
dirty and torn, and are discarded; whereas the coins 
keep their lustre and edge and intrinsic value for 
centuries. 

After the lessons of form and the lessons of design 
had sunk into my pupils’ minds, then, and not until 
then, I should put before them accepted master- 
pieces of literature in which creation and execution 
go hand in hand. It is unnecessary to enumerate 
them — and, indeed, for school purposes a small 
selection from any one of the three supreme poets, 
Homer, Dante, or Shakespeare — would be sufficient 
to indicate what literature can do at its best. In 
any one of Shakespeare’s most perfect plays, for 
instance, what faculties, what qualities, what mira- 
cles of vision and execution, combine to produce the 
total effect! No single gift is there, but a complex 
of powers which it would be a fascinating though 
perhaps not very useful study to unravel and separate. 

Absolute realization, transcendent power, — these 
are the main goals of literature. Speech, in its 
commonest use, is an ever-recurring miracle ; but as 
used by the great masters to rival the concrete, to 
realize the abstract, to fix fleeting nature and life, it 
is the wonder of wonders. And the creative power 
of design, which on the basis of nature and life builds 
the empires of the imagination, is even more god- 
like. 

Something analogous to this division of literature 
exists in painting. From the first, artists seem to 
have been separated into two opposed camps: those 
who could realize, render, paint; and those who 
could draw, design, tell stories. The one body was 
mainly concerned with the rendering of planes, 
modified of course by tint and color ; the other was 
chiefly interested in expressing ideas by means of 
lines. The Greek paintings that have come down 
to us in vase decorations are of the latter class; they 
have purity of line and tint, but they do not seek 
to reproduce nature, and they do illustrate legends 
and express ideas. The great Greek painters, how- 
ever, Zeuxis and Apelles, were, if we may trust the 
legends about them, renderers. They sought to 
imitate nature; they painted what they saw. In 
more recent times, Angelo, Raphael, Tintoretto, 
Poussin, Reynolds, David, and a great part of the 
English school, were designers, illustrators. And 
on the other side, Titian, Rembrandt, Velasquez, 
nearly the whole Dutch school, and Gainsborough, 
were painters, reproducers of nature. Both kinds 
of art are legitimate, — they are equally important, 
but it is curious that who can paint despise 
design, while those who can design rarely render 


with the felicity and perfection of the others. It is 
the difference between the sensuous and intellectual 
faculties of man. 








There is no such decisive separation of these 
faculties, no such war of armed camps, in literature 
as in painting. It is difficult to use words at all 
without conveying ideas or telling a story — without 
exhibiting some quality of design. Here and there 
a poet or a prose-writer has succeeded in striking out 
impressions of nature, or rapturous musical tones, to 
which it is difficult to attach a coherent meaning. 
Perhaps Coleridge’ s “Kubla Khan” and Poe's 
“ Ulalume” are the supreme examples, in our liter- 
ature at least, of such scenic or atmospheric rendi- 
tions. They may signify anything or nothing. On 
the other hand, writers who have anything at all to 
say have usually been able to say it in more or less 
felicitous words. But the distinction remains between 
the two orders of minds ; it is symbolized in the two 
opposed pairs, Goethe and Schiller, Keats and 
Shelley. Some writers pass through all the phases 
of the two gifts. Shakespeare began life intoxicated 
by words and images. He yielded himself up as a 
pure medium for life to express itself — as a mirror 
to reflect all the hues and objects about him. Grad- 
ually the intellectual predominated, and at the top 
of his career he seems almost to have disdained the 
vehicle of language, and, like Velasquez at the last, 
“ painted with the will alone.” The same progres- 
sion is observable in Milton, from the sensuousness 
of his earlier poems to the severe outlines of the 
“ Samson.” 

Bat to return to my class of students whom I left 
hanging in the air.. There are two more matters I 
should like to impress upon them: first, the import- 
ance of the individual, the personal, in writers or 
creative artists ; and, second, the universality or con- 
stant recurrence of the master-moods of mankind 
which seek expression in literature. The writer's 
personality constitutes his originality. It is what 
he adds to the common stock. It is what differen- 
tiates him from others. No two artists can have 
the same view of human life or nature ; no two are 
started with exactly the same impetus, or meet with 
the same resistance. As a result, their work, down 
to the very motion of their prose or verse, is different. 
Hereby it comes that we would recognize a scene of 
Shakespeare’s or a passage of Milton’s if we met 
them in the middle of the desert of Sahara. All 
art worth the name has this quality of uniqueness, 


of singularity. 

But on the other hand, as the main experiences of 
mankjnd are, after all, limited in number, are com- 
mon to all, it comes about that literature must repeat, 
reiterate, recast, the same matter. The joys, hopes, 


ature. The same general conditions compel the same 
kind of work. The Athenian drama, rising out of 
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moods and manners and fashions of men change 
indeed, but they change in circles, and they are 
always finding themselves back in the same spot. 
When I had got my class in literature thus far, 
I should dismiss it, sure that the twist or bent of 
each member would carry him too far in some diree- 
tion, and that catholicity of judgment would be left 
only for those who did not need any instruction at all. 


Cuartes LEONARD Moore. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF Dr. JOHNSON 
on the recent bicentennial of his birthday (Septem- 
ber 18), was no noisy demonstration, but an appro- 
priate recognition of his still-living influence in our 
life and thought. He is now very little read, it is 
true; but he has left a few phrases and maxims that 

romise to abide. “To point a moral or adorn a 
tale” falls glibly from the tongue of thousands who 
have never heard of “The Vanity of Human 
Wishes,” and many an untoward happening is 
spoken of as eclipsing the gayety of nations, with no 
suspicion on the speaker’s part that he is quoting 
Johnson's allusion to the death of Garrick. Of 
course it is his life and personality; as transmitted 
to posterity by the faithfulest of biographers, that 
we cherish; and the influence of his character will 
long outlast his writings. The bicentennial cere- 
monies began at Litchfield, September 15, with the 
formal opening, by Lord Rosebery, of a Juhnson 
memorial exhibition, followed on the next day by a 
lecture from Mr. Sidney Lee, and in due course by 
the Johnson anniversary supper and a special ser- 
vice in the cathedral. A more elaborate commemo- 
rative dinner in London is planned for October, 
when Mr. Thomas Seccombe, Prior of the Johnson 
Club, will act as toastmaster. An exhibition of 
Johnsoniana at the British Museum is also among 
the possibilities. In the publishing world, a bicen- 
tenary edition of Johnson’s poems, with an intro- 
duction by Mr. William Watson, is promised by 
Mr. John Lane, who also brings out a tempting 
volume entitled “ Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale,” 
by Mr. A. M. Broadley, with hitherto unpublished 
letters from Goldsmith, Boswell, Dr. Burney and 
Fanny Burney, Mrs. Siddons, and others, and alxo 
Mrs. Thrales journal (now first published) of her 
Welsh tour with Johnson in 1774. 

CaUusTIC CRITICISM OF THE ENGLISH CENSOR OF 
PLAYS has of late enjoyed free vent in connection 
with the sittings of the Parliamentary Commission 
appointed to consider the functions of that worthy 
guardian of stage morality. Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
leading the attack, pelts the unhappy Mr. Redford 
with characteristic epigrams. The censor seems to 
the author of “ Man and Superman” to be a sort of 
anarchist: law is what one expects to get from a 
magistrate, but from the censor of plays one gets 








only the chaos of that official’s mind. “The more 
the censorship is improved,” is Mr. Shaw’s lament, 
“the more it will stop the immoral play, which from 
my point of view is the only play worth writing. . . . 
I am a conscientiously immoral writer” — from 
which assertion it was later developed that by “im- 
moral” was meant nothing worse than “ uncustom- 
ary.” Mr. William Archer, another outspoken critic 
of the censorship, is reported as affirming that “the 
censor keeps serious drama down to the level of 
his own intelligence, and does not even pretend to 
keep the lighter drama up to the level of his own 
morality.” Mr. Henry James assails the censor in 
a terrific example of his well-known involved syntax, 
and then calms down sufficiently to add, in plain 
language: “ We rub our eyes, we writers, accustomed 
to freedom in all other walks, to think that the cause 
has still to be argued in England.” Ought we to 
rejoice or to mourn that we have in America no offi- 
cial censor over whom to make merry and to wax 
epigrammatically sarcastic ? 

THE VOGUE OF THE OLD-FASHIONED NOVEL shows 
signs of revival. After an over-abundance of quick- 
lunch fiction, and the mental dyspepsia such hastily- 
gobbled fare is apt to produce, the leisurely many- 
course dinner —the orderly romance divided and 
subdivided into parts and books and chapters, and 
proceeding from proem to climax and from climax 
to conclusion with something of the unhasting slow- 
ness of life itself — is a welcome relief and a restful 
change. Not yet have we in this country or England 
reverted to the novel issued in monthly or quarterly 
parts, after the manner of Dickens’s and Thackeray’s 
longer stories ; but in France one of the literary 
successes of the past few years has been M. Romain 
Rolland’s “Jean Christophe,” now in its seventh 
volume and in the third year of its instalment pub- 
lication, with no sign of satiety on its readers’ part. 
Long novels are not lacking in current English 
and American fiction, such as Mr. De Morgan’s 
deliberately-moving tales and some of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’sand Mr. Churchill's books ; but our publishers 
are wary about issuing them in any but the single- 
volume form. The prevalent English views and ten- 
dencies in this matter are discussed very pertinently 
elsewhere in this issue by our London correspondent, 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter, whose letters are hereafter 
to form a regular feature of Tue Dra. 


CHOOSING BOOKS FOR A PUBLIC LIBRARY is 
pleasant work for the choosers, but their wisdom is 
sure to be sharply challenged if the library con- 
cerned is situated in any wide-awake and independent 
community. More difficult still is it to select books, 
not for any particular public library, but for the 
average or the typical or the ideal public library. 
The annual “ Best Books of the Year ” issued by the 
New York State Library — the exact title of the 
current number is “ A Selection from the Best Books 
of 1908 ” — illustrates the impossibility of suiting 
all tastes in what is partly at least a question of taste. 
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A list of 250 of last year’s books, marked in such 
wise as to indicate their several degrees of import- 
ance for the large, the medium, and the small public 
library, has been drawn up by the book board of the 
New York State Library. In any such list it is easy 
enough to point out noteworthy omissions and com- 
missions, so to speak. Messrs. Chesterton and Shaw 
are both coldly excluded. Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
“ Realities and Ideals” receives no mention. Dr. 
W. Robertson Nicoll’s “Ian Maclaren” fails to 
appear. Even Captain Amundsen’s “ Northwest 
Passage” is not deemed of sufficient importance to 
have a place in the list. Christina Rossetti’s “Letters” 
and Dr. Schouler’s “Ideals of the Republic” are 
also among the slighted. On the other hand, we have 
“The Cat and the Canary ” and “ Anne of Green 
Gables” — and so we will not yet despair of the 
republic. eh ees 


THE USEFULNESS OF THE NEWSPAPER READING- 
ROOM IN LIBRARIES is seriously questioned. Such 
a room is more than likely to be pretty well filled 
at all hours of the day and evening, especially the 
latter; but what class of readers are found there, 
and what lasting or even momentary good are they 
deriving from their attendance? A little mental 
and emotional titillation, perhaps, from the perusal 
of the reported crimes and casualties of the last 
twenty-four hours ; a little rest, in many cases, from 
the rigors of less comfortable loafing elsewhere; a 
little slumber, it may be, as the head bows in ap- 
parent study over the capacious sheet ; and now and 
then a chance to chat surreptitiously, and to the 
greater or less annoyance of near neighbors, with 
an old crony. To better uses than these, no doubt, 
a few serious readers do put the room and its read- 
ing matter; but hear for a moment what has been 
the Brooklyn Public Library’s experience after 
withdrawing or curtailing these newspaper privi- 
leges. “On account of the large increase in attend- 
ance in the Periodical and Newspaper Reading 
Room the Chief Librarian recommended to the 
Trustees that the daily papers be no longer placed 
on open file. This was carried into effect, and, to 
the surprise of many, there has been practically no 
complaint on the part of the public, but instead an 
expression of satisfaction at the change. There has 
been a noticeable increase in women readers.” As 
a means of raising the standard of reading, and 
also of readers, this simple and economic move 
has its commendable aspect. 

Tae Grose PLAyHouse oF SHAKESPEARE’S 
Lonpon has long been a thing of history and tradi- 
tion only, and its site is now occupied by a brewery. 
On the 8th of this month a memorial tablet, to mark 
as nearly as possible the site of the old theatre, said 
to be the first built in London, will be unveiled by 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. The Shakespeare 
Reading Society, of which the eminent actor is 
president, took the initiative in this matter eighteen 
months ago. Dr. William Martin, F.S.A., has 








designed the tablet, which shows in relief Bankside 
in Shakespeare’s time, the Globe Playhouse occupy- 
ing a central position, with the Thames and London 
Bridge in the background, and a medallion bust of 
Shakespeare in one corner of the tablet. The inserip- 
tion reads: “Here stood the Globe Playhouse of 
Shakespeare, 1598-1613. Commemorated by the 
Shakespeare Reading Society of London and by 
subscribers in the United Kingdom and India.” 
Destroyed by fire in 1613, the theatre was rebuilt in 
1614, and it is this second structure that is com- 
monly associated with Shakespeare’s name although 
he had nothing to do with it. The mural tablet will 
be affixed to the wall facing Park Street. 

THE LIBRARIAN’S COMPLEX DUTIES are far re- 
moved, in their range and variety and increasing 
difficulty, from the old-time conception of them as 
consisting merely in the careful custody of a collec- 
tion of books, the occasional loan of a desired volume, 
and the checking of the record when it is returned. 
A single paragraph from the latest Brooklyn Public 
Library Report will convey a hint of what modern 
librarianship means. Of the branch libraries we 
read: “The area which each branch library is sup- 
posed to serve is being studied from a sociological 
point of view; statistics of population, nationality, 
religion, wealth, congestion of population, public 
schools, labor unions, fraternal organizations, etc., 
are being compiled. Note is being made of classes 
of the community which the library does not reach ; 
of classes of literature in which the branch appears 
to be weak. or overstocked ; of means that have been 
found efficacious in extending the influence of the 
library, and of plans that have not met with success.” 
The Brooklyn Public Library, one of the largest and 
most active in the country, has now twenty-five 
branches, including the five new Carnegie buildings 
added last year, four stations, and one library for 
the blind, and four hundred and sixty-five travelling 
libraries. a 

A PRODIGIOUSLY PROLIFIC STORY-WRITER for 
boys and, between whiles, for adults has laid down 
his busy pen forever. George Manville Fenn, who 
died recently in his seventy-ninth year, was a veri- 
table predigy for fertility of imagination and literary 
productiveness. His stories for boys and novels for 
older readers numbered well over a hundred ; prob- 
ably he himself could not have told how many he 
had written. He also contributed more than a 
thousand short tales and sketches to the magazines. 
With George A. Henty, the boys’ historical novelist, 
he shared the favor of the book-reading youngsters 
of his own country, and to a large extent of ours 
also. They had the confidence of parents as safe 
guides for their boys through the enchanted land of 
heroic adventure. And now that the two Georges are 
gone, who can fill their places with their sorrowing 
readers? No one, of course ; but other favorites will 
arise for other generations, and the store of innocent 
enjoyment in wholesome and hearty juvenile fiction 
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will suffer no diminution. Mr. Fenn’s literary 
activity nearly up to the time of his death, and his 
fondness for travel, for gardening, and for natural 
science, show him to have successfully resisted the 
benumbing tendencies of old age. 

A POET’S ROMANCE that is just now attracting the 
attention of those who are fond of happily-ending 
love-stories comes to our notice from across the 
Atlantic. Mr. William Watson, at the sufficiently 
mature age of fifty-one, has wedded Miss Adeline 
Maureen Pring, of Howth, County Dublin, praised 
for her beauty, and, let us hope, in all other respects 
the fit wife for a poet. Thus has the author of 
“The Year of Shame” given additional expression 
to his interest in and sympathy for Ireland — 

“ ,. . the lovely and the lonely Bride 

Whom we have wedded but have never won.” 
It will be not unnaturai to ask oneself whether the 
lines “To a Lady” —an Irish lady she manifestly 
is—that introduce the above-named volume of 
poems, published thirteen years ago, were not ad- 
dressed to her who has now become the poet’s wife. 
A new sheaf of verse is said to have been delivered 
to his publisher by the happy bridegroom, as he 
hastened from London to join the wedding party. 
Early publication of the epithalamic volume is 
announced. 








FROM LITERARY LONDON. 


(Special Correspondence of THE Drs.) 

The whole book-trade of England has been very 
considerably agitated during the past three months 
by the question of the six-shilling novel and its 
future. It has long been insisted that for this 
country the sum of six shillings was too much to 
pay for a work of fiction that might be read in a few 
hours. It is true, of course, that not many years 
ago new novels were published here at five times 
the price,—that is to say, in three volumes for 
thirty-one shillings sixpence. That system of three 
volumes had much to be said for it: the full story 
of the rise and growth of the three-volume novel has 
never been told.* 

“Waverley,” for example, the first great popular 
novel of the last century, was only in two volumes. 
Some of Sir Walter Scott’s romances appeared 
in three volumes, and others in four volumes. 
Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” after it had been 
issued in parts, came out in one volume, although 
“Esmond” appeared in two. Dickens’s novels, as 
we know, usually appeared in monthly parts. It 
was nearer our own day that the three-volume novel 
became an institution, and all book-collectors con- 
sider themselves happy if they possess certain of 
the novels of George Eliot, the Brontés, George 





* The story of its rise and growth, and of its fall, was told 
very entertainingly by Sir Walter Besant in Tar Dra for 
October 1, 1894, under the caption “‘ The Rise and the Fall 
of the ‘ Three-Decker.’” — Epr. Tar Dia. 








Meredith, and, more recently, of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy and Mr. Henry James, in the three-volume 
form of their first editions. But before its final ex- 
tinction, the three-volume novel, although it was 
delightful for reviewers on account of its large type, 
had become an encumbrance to the booksellers and 
a burden to the libraries. It survived, apparently, 
because the late Mr. Charles Edward Mudie, who 
ran the greatest circulating library in London, had 
entered into a compact with three publishers of many 
novels in their day, — Tinsley, Bentley, and Hurst 
& Blackett, — by which he undertook to subscribe 
for a certain number of the novels issued by these 
firms. This arrangement considerably handicapped 
many of the younger publishing houses; and it 
was Mr. Heinemann who gave a death-blow to the 
system, by the publication of a novel of Mr. Hall 
Caine’s in the six-shilling form. 

Mr. Heinemann has been destined, in this present 
year, to lead yet another movement in the direction 
of change, with what final result it is not possible at 
present to speak with any certainty. A few months 
ago Mr. Heinemann, in a speech addressed to book- 
sellers, declared that it was obviously unfair that a 
novel of forty thousand words should be sold at 
the same price as a novel of one hundred thousand 
words. Therein he gave a hint of a scheme that he 
was about to put into practice. There is no doubt 
that the custom of producing novels of few words 
for the same price as long novels was having a 
demoralizing effect on the book-trade. The worst 
examples that I can recall are a story by Miss Olive 
Schreiner, and another by Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 
This last, 1 may add, was issued as a six-shilling 
book in spite of a protest from the author. 

Mr. Heinemann, then, has launched his new 
scheme ; and again Mr. Hall Caine is the hero. His 
latest novel, “The White Prophet,” which consists 
of one hundred thousand words, has been issued in 
two volumes for four shillings. Mr. Heinemann 
has followed this by two short novels, in single vol- 
umes, at two shillings each. In a few weeks we are 
to have, in the same series, Mr. William De Morgan’s 
“It Never Can Happen Again,” in two volumes, for 
six shillings net, —this being a story of two hun- 
dred thousand words or more. 

As our booksellers are to get six shillings net for 
Mr. De Morgan’s book, instead of the four shillings 
sixpence for which they usually sell a six-shilling 
novel, Mr. Heinemann will do very well if he sells as 
many copies as under the old system. So far, this 
second attempt at a revolution has not succeeded with 
the purchasers of fiction. Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, 
“The White Prophet,” is “ hanging fire.” As far as 
I can gather, thirty thousand copies were sold to the 
English market, and ten thousand to the colonies ; 
but inquiries among booksellers make it clear to me 
that the public have not shown their usual alacrity 
in purchasing Mr. Hall Caine’s book. This has been 
attributed in some quarters to a dislike of the two- 
volume form ; in others, to the many severe reviews 
which Mr. Caine’s novel has provoked. I am more 
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disposed to attribute it to the fact that the novel has 
appeared serially in the “Strand Magazine,” and 
that Mr. Caine’s readers are, in the main, readers of 
that excellent publication. However, Mr. Caine has 
congratulated himself on the fact that, after all, 
despite the critics — whom he calls “ dead-heads ” 
and “ hangers-on ” — he has sold more copies of his 
novel in the book-shops during this season than any 
other author. That does not seem a very remark- 
able fact, for no other author of any importance has 
published a novel in August or September. 

Mr. Caine’s reference to “ dead-heads ” is doubt- 
less connected with the “review copy.” Every 
London publisher has to give away at least a hun- 
dred copies of each of his novels, if he wants them 
to be widely reviewed. With other books he can 
keep the number down to sixty or eighty, and in 
some cases to forty; but no publisher would dream 
of sending out less than a hundred copies of a novel 
to the multitudinous newspapers of London and the 
Provinces. 

Mr. Caine has always demanded from his pub- 
lisher a much more extended generosity than this. 
With one of his earlier books, he sent nine copies to 
asingle newspaper. Every member of that journal 
received a present of one. Dvuubtless he intends to 
alter this in the future, and I should not be at all 
surprised if he takes the course that has long been 
adopted by Miss Marie Corelli, and refuses with his 
next novel to send any copies to the newspapers for 
review. Miss Curelli, however, always took care 
that one or two good reviews of her books should 
appear. I particularly recall that Lord Burnham 
received a copy, with a request for a notice in the 
“ Daily Telegraph,” and that the notice was forth- 
coming. At the present time, when Miss Corelli 
publishes a new novel several of the newspapers buy 
copies in order to furnish their readers with reviews. 
It may be admitted that Mr. Hall Caine is one of 
the fortunate writers who can do precisely what is 
done by Miss Corelli. Both novelists appeal to a 
huge non-literary class, and are not under the same 
conditions that guide the great majority of our 
authors struggling to obtain a public. Were pub- 
lishers to refuse to send books for review as a general 
practice, the authors — and particularly the male 
authors — would become frantically hysterical. 

I have referred to Mr. William De Morgan’s 
new novel, “It Never Can Happen Again.” Mr. 
De Morgan is a wonderful man, a little bit like the 
late Mr. George Meredith in appearance, with a 
kindly face and keen piercing eyes. He is a de- 
lightful talker, and enjoys the success which has 
come to him so late in life, — for he was sixty-seven 
years of age when his first novel, * Joseph Vance,” 
appeared. He had been an artist ina particular kind 
of tile during the intervening years, and had led a 
life of much happiness, although, perhaps, not of 
too much prosperity, alternating between a studio 
in The Vale, Chelsea, opposite the home which Mr. 
Whistler once ovcupied, and Florence, where he 
wintered for his health year by year, until the day 





Mr. Heinemann published “Joseph. Vance.” The 
book had only been submitted to one previous pub- 
lisher ; so even here he was fortunate. Each of his 
three novels, so far, have been great successes, in 
spite of their extraordinary length. Will the fourth 
novel be as successful in two volumes as the three 
others have been in one? is the question. I hope so, 
on many grounds; for I think Mr. Heinemann’s 
two-volume form is very charming. 

Meanwhile it is worthy of notice that there are 
more six-shilling novels coming out this season than 
ever before. The Macmillans, the Methuens, all 
our leading publishers of fiction, are sending them 
out in large quantities. A number of new pub- 
lishers have come upon the scene, and these also are 
running the six-shilling novel. One firm, named 
Mills & Boon, has sent me a great many lately; 
while another publisher, Mr. Andrew Melrose, has 
delighted me with one particular story, “The Wood- 
Carver of ’Lympus,” by Mary E. Waller. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie and Mr. A. E. W. Mason have 
been spending some time together among the Swiss 
mountains at Zermatt. Whether or not this means 
collaboration in a new play, I cannot say. So far, 
Mr. Mason has not had any of Mr. Barrie’s won- 
derful success as a playwright, although his novels 
have grown in popularity with the years. 

Three of our most popular novelists have just 
finished new stories. Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle 
are calling their next novel “ The Panther’s Cub,” 
while Mr. Anthony Hope entitles his “ The Second 
String.” Mr. Anthony Hope has not, I think, been 
doing as good work lately as in the days when he 
published that fine romance “ Rupert of Hentzau,” 
and that powerful piece of analysis, “ Quisante.” 
Let us hope that “The Second String” will be of 


the old quality. Crement K. Snorer. 
London, September 20, 1909. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
IN COMMENDATION OF A RECENT NOVEL. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dit.) 

As far as I have been able to find opportunity to 
compare my own judgments of current literary produc- 
tions with those of Tae Dra, I have usually felt much 
comforted by a general correspondence. When I have 
had any disagreement, it has been that Tue D1, is 
inchned to generosity in its judgments. This, however, 
is not only agreeable to readers but safe for the critic, 
since it is far better that a contemporary should think 
too well of companions than that posterity should con- 
clude that one thought too ill of them. 

But in the last issue of Tue Drat I find an opinion 
of a recent novel that seems to me not only incorrect 
in the measure assigned according to scale but also 
unfair in the scale employed. To this novel, “ A Cer- 
tain Rich Man,” is accorded the first mention in a series 
of reviews. I read that novel carefully more than a 
month ago, and I have been reflecting upon it ever since. 

Your reviewer has seemed unable to get out of bis 
mind two facts, with which he chooses to handicap the 
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author. He insists upon remembering that William 
Allen White has written boys’ stories, and therefore 
eredits him with much success in treating the early life 
of the hero; and he insists upon remembering that Mr. 
White is also a publicist, deeply concerned with the 
modern trend in political and economic matters, and 
somewhat pessimistic in his utterances. In consequence, 
the reviewer seems to suggest that the novelist is juve- 
nile and even naive, sensational and even denunciatory, 
in his representation of the grown man. 

Let me confess that upon opening the novel I expected 
to find it as the reviewer says it is. I intended to read 
it in an evening. But I did not find it superficial or 
sensational, juvenile or narrow. I spent a week reading 
and re-reading it, and still think the time well employed. 

The great novelist sits like a justice in court, atten- 
tive, silent, in white ermine; and he means to see things 
as they are. When, in his final deliverance, the novelist 
makes the reader feel that he would be glad to have 
such an eye see what is good in himself and such a 
voice tell it, but sorry to have him note and report 
what is evil, the novelist has succeeded, for he has con- 
vineed his reader. Such is the impression made upon 
myself by the author in this instance. No mere maga- 
zinist can do this, though the power to do it should not 
be a disqualification for magazine-writing! 

Probably if John Barclay is a caricature the novel 
will ultimately fail. In a general way, it reminds one 
of “ Vanity Fair” and of “ The Rise of Silas Lapham.” 
It spreads a broad canvas and paints many figures upon 
that canvas; professional critics may say that it paints 
too many. But at the same time it does attempt to tell 
every phase of the process by which John Barclay, 
thinking that he rose, actually fell. 

It may be that many intimate relations with persons 
of great wealth —by blood and circumstance — have 
caused qualities in themselves and events in their affairs 
to seem natural to me that seem unnatural to persons 
who have not had this fate. Yet it is just at this point 
that I most heartily approve of the portraiture of the 
“certain rich man.” The novelist does not fall into 
the demagoguery of asserting or even suggesting that 
John Barclay is the typical rich man. I can put my 
finger now upon men whose characters and careers have 
been notably li ¢ his. I have seen souls shrivel as his 
shrivelled. I have seen fortunes made in the same 
tricky, absurd, painful and yet proud way; and 1 have 
seen rich men with hobbies like John’s organ-playing, 
and in their senescence converted as he was. And yet 
I concede that if in a year or two public opinion in 
respect to this novel calls John improbable, then the 
novel may prove, like so many others, apparently ephe- 
meral. If so, it will be for two reasons: that the 
American reading public does not know some of its rich 
men, and fails to see how much larger is the novel than 
a simple life-story of one man. 

Even so, I believe that “ A Certain Rich Man” will 
soon or late come to permanence for a great quality 
inadequately emphasized by your reviewer. There is 
& sweet purity in its women and in some of its men that 
is true to human nature at its best, the kind of human 
nature that of right belongs in novels. Whether we 
live in such fashion ourselves or not, we admire and love 
most of the lesser folks in this history. The Culpep- 
pers are not new, but they are charming. The mother 
of John Barelay has a Greek quality of aloofuess and 
of supremacy. Unfortunately, few modern novelists 
care to present these beautiful and gracious characters. 





The reviewer suggests that there are some dull pages 
in this book. So they may be discovered in Hawthorne 
and in Shakespeare. There are traces of artificiality 
at times, but that is a fault to be shared with Thackeray 
and Dickens. One does sometimes hear a sound as of 
“pumping,” and it is disagreeable. But George Eliot 
worked hard for some effects in ways that are still 
audible. ‘There is none perfect” is as true to-day as 
it was yesterday. Homer himself nods. 

It seems to me that the American reading public will 
take this book seriously and declare it one of the 
greatest novels of our soil. I hope so, for I believe 
that it will do good as a work of art, not merely as a 
disguised polemic. 

This is only one man’s opinion, but I hold it strongly 
enough to write it out, and if need be to defend it. 

Witu1aM Estasrook CHANCELLOR. 

Norwalk, Conn., Sept. 25, 1909. 


EPISTOLARY PLAGIARISM. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dist.) 

M. Alphonse Lefebvre, in his volume “ La Célébre 
Inconnue de Prosper Mérimée ” ( Paris, 1909), finds in 
the correspondence of the Jnconnue, Mile. Jenny Dacquin, 
some interesting evidences that the lady considered 
Mérimée’s letters her own property to an extent that 
allowed her, as M. Faguet phrases it, to issue “ quelques 
petites secondes éditions.” Thus, in a letter dated 
Jan. 22d, 1860, Mérimée informs Mlle. Dacquin: 

‘*On m’a prété le pamphlet de men confrére Villemain, 
qui m’a paru d’une platitude extraordinaire. Quand on a 
essayé de faire un livre contre les Jésuites, quand on s’est 
vanté de défendre la liberté de conscience contre l’omnipo- 
tence de 1’Eglise, il est dréle de venir chanter la palinodie et 
d’employer de si pauvres arguments. Je crois que tout le 
monde est devenu fou, excepté l’empereur, qui ressemble aux 
bergers du moyen Age qui font danser les loups avec une fifite 
magique.”’ 

And on the 26th of January of the same year, Mlle. 
Dacquin writes to her nephew: 

** Je suis indignée contre M. Villemain. Quand on aessayé 
de faire un livre contre les Jesuites et qu’on s’est vanté de 
défendré la liberté de conscience, il est dréle de chanter la 
palinodie at d’employer de si pauvres arguments. [Il n’y a 
que l’empereur qui soit logique. [Il ressemble aux bergers 
du moyen fge qui font danser les loups avec une fifite 
magique.”’ 

Faguet and Lefebvre assure us that such transplanta- 
tions are numercus in the Dacquin correspondence, and 
that there are still other passages which, in view of the 
fact that all of Mérimée’s letters to the now well-known 
“ Unknown ” have not been published, are suspicious in 
that they (to quote Faguet again) “ressemblent & du 
Mérimée.” 

I have just come upon a reference to similar freedom 
of appropriation under strikingly similar circumstances. 
Wilhelm von Humboldt maintained for two years a 
Platonic correspondence with Charlotte Diede. Letters 
of Madame Diede to relatives and friends have been 
preserved, and these letters, if we are to believe Albert 
Leitzmann, whose article, “ Die Freundin Wilhelm von 
Humboldt’s,” appears in “Die Deutsche Rundschau” 
(Berlin) for August, contain clauses, sentences, and 
entire discussions, carried over bodily from Humboldt’s 
letters to her. 

The temptation under such circumstances is naturally 
great, and similar instances are probably numerous. 

R. T. House. 
Weatherford, Oklahoma, September 24, 1909. 
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A LATTER-DAY ENGLISH NATURALIST.* 





For combined intensity and purity of pas- 
sion, Richard Jefferies has been compared with 
Shelley; for originality in observation and 
expression, and for a certain wayward inde- 
pendence united with an unmistakably English 
quality of sentiment and opinion, he has been 
likened to George Borrow. But these compari- 
sons are of little help; like all men of genius, 
Jefferies is unique, and to be understood he 
must be studied in his own books and in his 
recorded habits and pursuits. 

Such a study of him, more elaborate and 
sympathetic than has before been undertaken, 
has now been made by Mr. Edward Thomas in 
his “ Richard Jefferies: His Life and Work,” 
a substantial octavo, well illustrated, and pro- 
vided with a bibliography, a map, and an 
index. As a biography, and also a critical 
study, the book has merits which neither Sir 
Walter Besant’s “Eulogy” nor Mr. Salt’s 
excellent study of the naturalist possesses. In 
short, this new life of Jefferies is not super- 
fluous. 

There was oddity if not genius on both sides 
of the Jefferies family : the father is called “a 
funny-tempered man, full of unexpected likes 
and dislikes,” and the mother is described as 
‘* generous, but irritable and queer.” The elder 
Jefferies was fond of horticulture and floricul- 
ture, and was an adept in judging timber, 
whether felled or standing ; while his wife was 
noted for her excellent butter and cheese. It was 
on the small farm managed by this able couple, 
at Coate, parish of Chisledon, in Wiltshire, 
that John Richard Jefferies (who in manhood 
called himself simply Richard Jefferies) was 
born on the sixth of November, 1848. His 
schooling, at Swindon and elsewhere near home, 
was cut rather short by the necessity or the 
advisability of his earning his own living. At 
seventeen we find him doing hack-work for the 
“North Wilts Herald,” — “ reporting, correct- 
ing manuscript and proofs, with a spice of 
reviewing and an unlimited amount of conden- 
sation.” Thus he described his journalistic 
duties in a letter to an aunt. He wrote verses, 
too, with some music in them, and love stories 
distinguished, as the biographer says, for “ much 
facility and exuberance of trashiness.” Larger 
By 


Edward Thomas. With Illustrations and a Map. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 





*Ricnarp Jerreries: His Lire anp Work. 





literary undertakings, historical and antiquarian 
essays and novels, followed in a few years ; and 
then came those rural sketches, contributed to 
various London periodicals, which were after- 
ward collected into volumes and now constitute 
the work for which chiefly he is known and 
admired. At about the age of twenty-seven he 
began to find himself, and the would-be novelist 
became gradually transformed into the student 
and interpreter of nature. 

Before he became absorbed in the book of 
nature, young Richard Jefferies was a great 
reader of printed books. Percy’s “« Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry ” was a favorite of his when he 
was fifteen, and there were at Coate Farm many 
other old books accessible to him, and many 
more at his grandfather’s house in Swindon. 
The “* Odyssey ” was much read by him in trans- 
lation; also “ Don Quixote,” Shakespeare’s 
poems, and Filmore’s “ Faust.” An old Ency- 
clopedia was a mine of wealth, and it often lay 
open before him, especially at the article on 
Magic. Strangely enough, White’s “« Selborne ” 
remained unknown to him until near the end of 
his life. 

Here let us introduce the biographer’s picture 
of young Jefferies in his fretful days of ferment 
and vague desire. 

«“ But however bitter the days of poverty, loneliness, 

isunderstanding, and constraint, the time when he was 
sixteen and seventeen had probably as great sweetness 
as bitterness, since the two go together in their extremes 
at least as much at that as at any other age. They say 
that, though he often carried his gun, he was less and 
less fond of shooting after he was fifteen or so. Yet he 
would still bring home a snipe on a frosty day, or a jay’s 
wing in the spring from Burderop. He hung about on 
stiles by Maxell and Great Maxell fields, on the footpath 
to Badbury Lane, or by the brooks, or on the Reservoir, 
or on the Downs, and dreamed and thought. With his 
finger on the trigger, he ‘ hesitated, dropped the barrel, 
and watched the beautiful bird,’ and ‘that watching 
so often stayed the shot that at last it grew to be a 
habit.’ ” 

The sensuousness of his ardent nature was free 
from grossness. An early passage in the biog- 
raphy calls attention to his delicacy of taste and 
sensibility. 

«“«The Story of My Heart,’ ‘The Dewy Morn,’ and 
all his later books, are full of proofs of his exquisite 
physical sensitiveness; but the physical was always akin 
to the spiritual as the flower to the perfume. His tastes 
were delicate. He smoked little; and he was a small 
drinker, taking not even a glass of porter for his dinner 
unless his reporting had been heavy. His sense of touch 
seems to have a soul of its own. To touch the lichened 
bark of a tree was to repeat his prayer for deeper soul- 
life. . . . The spirit exalted this sensuousness; the 





senses preserved the sweetness of the:spirit. In another 
nature, senses so opulent, especially if aided by an im- 
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perfect love, might have wrought their own destruction. 
But in Jefferies the senses perform always and only the 
functions of the soul, and the purity of his passion equals 
its fearlessness in whatever swoons and energies time 
may bring.” 

The meaning of the last clause is a little obscure ; 
and the biographer still remains tantalizingly 
vague when he goes on to illustrate the courage 
and spirit that went with this exquisite delicacy, 
by telling of a long fight the young man had 
with a soldier, in which “ he held his own; but 
as they were shaking hands at the end, his 
enemy struck a treacherous blow that sent him 
home with a broken nose.”” However, there are 
other and better evidences in his life-story that 
Richard Jefferies was no molly-coddle, and our 
liking for his books and himself need be dimin- 
ished by no want of respect for his sturdiness 
of character. 

In 1874 Jefferies was married to Miss Jessie 
Baden, of Day House Farm, and the two lived for 
a short time at the Coate homestead, then for two 
years at Swindon, and after that on the outskirts 
of London, where the open fields and the green 
woods were not too far away, and the publishers, 
the bookshops, and the libraries were sufficiently 
near. Here may be given a part of our natu- 
ralist’s doctrine of right living, as put into the 
mouth of his “‘ Gamekeeper at Home.” 

«*It's indoors, sir, as kills half the people; being 
indoors three parts of the day, and next to that taking 
too much drink and vittals. Eating’s as bad as drinking; 
and there ain’t nothing like fresh air and the smell of 
the woods. You should come out here in the spring, 
when the oak timber is throwed (because, you see, the 
sap be rising, and the bark strips then), and just sit 
down on a stick fresh peeled —I means a trunk, you 
know — and sniff up the scent of that there oak bark. 
It goes right down your throat, and preserves your lungs 
as the tan do leather. And I’ve beard say as folk who 
work in the tan yards never have no illness. There’s 
always a smell from the trees, dead or living. 1 could 
tell what wood a log was in the dark by my nose; and 
the air is better where the woods be. ‘The ladies up in 
the great house sometimes goes out into the fir planta- 
tions—the turpentine scents strong, you see—and they 
say it’s good for the chest; but, bless you, you must 
live in it. People go abroad, I'm told, to live in the 
pine forests to cure ’em: I say these here oaks have 
got every bit as much good in that way.’” 

Besides the book just quoted from, mention 
must be made of those other “ country books ”’ 
that constitute Jefferies's best claim to remem- 
brance, — “* Wild Life in a Southern County,” 
“The Amateur Poacher,” “Round About a 
Great Estate,”’ «“ Nature Near London,” “ The 
Life of the Fields,” «The Open Air,” and the 
posthumous “ Field and Hedgerow.” In auto- 
biographic value “The Story of My Heart” 
comes first, while “The Dewy Morn” and 





“ Bevis : the Story of a Boy” afford insight into 
the writer’s mind and heart. 

The struggle with incurable disease during 
the last six years of Richard Jefferies’s life, and 
his early death in 1887, make a sad story. Why 
this man of the open air and the fresh fields, of 
high thought and noble purpose, should have 
fallen a victim to the foul malignancy of an 
abdominal abscess, is one of the baffling mys- 
teries. The persistency with which he held him- 
self to his work, dictating to his wife when he 
could no longer hold a pen, is touching to read 
about, and was wholly worthy of him. But the 
regret grows that he could not have been spared 
to the present time — he would be only sixty- 
one if he were alive now — when he might well 
be doing his best work and writing from a wealth 
of experience and observation that would make 
even the best of his now extant productions seem 
of inferior quality. Faults of irrelevancy and 
carelessness and repetition might have been cor- 
rected, occasional dulness avoided, and a more 
unflagging human interest imparted to his page. 
From Mr. Thomas’s closing chapter, containing 
a recapitulation of the life and work of Jefferies, 
we select a final quotation. 

“He enjoyed, simply and passionately, his own life 
and the life of others, and in his books that enjoyment 
survives, and their sincerity and variety keep, and will 
keep, them alive; for akin to, and part of, his gift of 
love was his power of using words. Nothing is more 
mysterious than this power, along with the kindred 
powers of artist and musician. It is the supreme proof, 
above beauty, physical strength, intelligence, that a man 
or woman lives. . . . Jefferies’ words, it has been well 
said, are like a glassy covering of the things described. 
But they are often more than that: the things are for- 
gotten, and it is an aspect of them, a recreation of them, 
a finer development of them, which endures in the 
written words.” 


This, and more like it, is a bit fantastical and 
forced, and it illustrates Mr. Thomas’s chief 
fault as exhibited in his book : he is not seldom 
vague and fanciful and obscure, and one doubts 
whether he always clearly knows what he is try- 
ing tosay. But much could easily be pardoned 
in so good a biography as he has given us. In 
the appended Bibliography, space might well 
have been spared for last year’s English and 
American republication (with colored plates) of 
« The Open Air ” and * The Life of the Fields,” 
especially as some other reprints are noted. 
Among the portraits in Mr. Thomas’s book are 
three of Richard Jefferies, two of his father, two 
of his mother, and one of his paternal grand- 
mother — all full of character. 


Percy F. BIcKNnELL. 
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ON THE SPIRALITY OF THE COSMOS.* 


The ponderous work on “ Design in Nature,” 
by Dr. J. Bell Pettigrew, is probably the most 
extensive and serious single contribution to 
humorous literature which has appeared in 
recent years. It stands unique at this day and 
age. To find its peers, in respect of both 
matter and manner, one must go back to the 
period when the “ Bridgewater Treatises ”’ flour- 
ished. For the task which the author sets him- 
self is no less than “ to trace DESIGN, ORDER, 
and PURPOSE in the inorganic and organic king- 
doms, especially the latter.” In order to do this 
he gathers together in the space of some 1400 
well-printed quarto pages, elaborately illus- 
trated with about 2000 pictures, a most extra- 
ordinary collection of miscellaneous intellectual 
junk. One passes with absolutely no logical con- 
necting links from the morphology of protozoa 
to a discussion of methods of artificially produc- 
ing electricity ; from the distribution of seeds to 
the movements of the stomach; from water- 
spouts to Kant’s Aritik and Greek archeology ; 
aud so on indefinitely. As an example of the 
possibilities in the way of the inclusion in one 
book of a great range of absolutely unrelated 
topics, it leaves Disraeli’s Curiosities of Liter- 
ature ”’ far behind, and presses close on the dic- 
tionary and the encyclopedia. 

In his reasoning the author is naive to a de- 
gree. He confuses absolutely definiteness of 
structure with “design.” To him anything 
which has a definite structure is by virtue of 
that fact proof of “design’’ in the theological 
sense of the word. Since most things in the 
universe do have a definite form and structure, 
the wonder really is not that our author devoted 
three quarto volumes to illustrations in support 
of his thesis, but rather that he did not find it 
necessary to use thrice thirty-three. In partic- 
ular, Dr. Pettigrew was impressed by the uni- 
versality of spirals in the cosmos. You have 
them (to take some of the illustrations given) in 
waterspouts and whales, goats and gizzards, 
moths and men, and in a vast variety of other 
things inorganic and organic. Whence we are 
to conclude that spirality is a divine inspiration, 
and that we have here a proof of design. 

*Dezsicn 1x Naroure. [Illustrated by Spiral and other 
Arrangements in the Inorganie and Organic Kingdoms as 
exemplified in Matter, Force, Life, Growth, Rhythms, etc., 
especially in Crystals, Plants,and Animals. With Examples 
selected from the Reproductive, Alimentary, Respiratory, 
Cireulatory, Nervous, Muscular, Osseous, , and 
other Systems of Animals. By J. Bell Pettigrew, M.D., 


ete. Illustrated by nearly 2000 figures. In three volumes. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 











The utter absurdity of this spiral philosophy 
is evident if the author’s general method of 
reasoning is stripped of all unnecessary verbiage 
and set forth in a series of simple propositions 
in the directly personal style cultivated through- 
out the book. Thus we have: 


1. In the inorganic world many things have 
a spiral form or structure (proved by pages of 
text and illustrations). 

2. Many plants and animals show a spiral 
form or structure in some of their parts or organs 
(likewise proved by copious illustration in text 
and figures). 

3. When you think about this apparent 
coincidence it seems very remarkable, — now 
doesn t it, really? 

4. The longer I (the author) think about it, 
the more remarkable it seems, and the less a 
coincidence. In fact, I feel it to be a very deep 
and precious thought, quite beyond the ability 
of my mind to fathom. 

5. Therefore —laus Deo! —it is not a 
coincidence, but a direct proof that Evolution is 
a snare and a delusion, and that nothing in the 
universe can “ be explained as apart from pre- 
arrangement, design and a Designer.” 


Such a method of argumentation takes one 
back to the good old days when a similar kind 
of reasoning was able to “ prove ” that the sun 
moved in an earth-centred orbit. It is as 
medieval as any cathedral. 

Seriously, it is a matter for sincere thankful- 
ness that the time is forever past when such a 
book as this can exert any significant influence 
on the thought or action of men. Mankind is 
perhaps more truly and deeply religious to-day 
than ever before. But men are educated, too. 
It is not demanded any more that to consort 
with Religion one must forswear Reason. One 
can only have respect for the enormous amount 
of labor that must have gone into the prepara- 
tion of these volumes ; they represent nearly a 
life-time’s work. Yet at the same time one can- 
not but feel it a pity that this labor should 
have been so largely wasted, because of an entire 
misconception on the author’s part of what has 
been the effect on human thought, and on the 
outlook of men on life, of the tremendous advance 
of science during the last fifty years. The day 
has when anyone can persuade men to a 
belief in a Higher Power by arguing that the 
Creator shows His infinite wisdom by fashioning 
men and corkscrews on the same plan. 


RayYMonD PEARL. 
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THE DomMEsTIC LIFE OF RICHARD 
WAGNER.* 

Mr. Houston Stewart Chamberlain, in his 
remarkable book on the Life and Works of 
Wagner, divides that life into two equal parts. 
Wagner was born in 1813, during the agitations 
accompanying the close of Napoleon’s stormy 
career; when that sun set, a new one arose in 
a more extended and beneficent sphere. He 
died in 1883, having attained his three-score 
and ten in the full vigor of his powers. Men 
are now generally agreed that “‘ Parsifal ’’ shows 
no decline of creative energy or artistic skill. 
Mr. Chamberlain considers his first thirty-five 
years as his Lehrjahre ; his Meistersrhaft fills 
the remainder of his allotted span; his Wander 
period is an irregular and interrupted time, 
which terminates with the definite settlement 
at Bayreuth. 

Wagner himself is authority for the state- 
ment that a man of exceptional abilities should 
not marry young; and Shakespeare is seem- 
ingly of the opinion that “‘a young man married 
is a young man marred.” Wagner was united 
in wedlock to Christine Wilhelmina Planer, an 
actress, in 1836, when he was twenty-three years 
old ; she was probably a few years his senior. 
She seems to have been an admirable woman 
enough, and while she had various stage engage- 
ments she never reached any real distinction 
in her art. Her early opportunities for educa- 
tion were limited, and her intellectual develop- 
ment quickly reached the line beyond which 
she refused to go. She was not of a sympa- 
thetic disposition, and she had nothing of the 
diplomacy which is capable of transforming a 
difficult situation into a triumph of her own 
cause. 

The case is a sufficiently clear one. Wagner, 
the exceptional man of his place and period, has 
an exceptional law and method of intellectual 
development. The wife, with the best of inten- 
tions, is unable to keep the pace ; she at length 
falls hopelessly behind, and her pain and dis- 
appointment fail of the alleviation which they 
demand. His letters to her show the husband 
in an habitual mood of amiably meeting various 
complaints, pacifying evident distress, attempt- 
ing to come to terms wherever possible. The 
trouble was not one that could permanently be 
allayed ; on the contrary, the passage of the years 
could only augment it. Wilhelmina belonged to 
those who found the New Opera beyond their 


* Ricsarp To Minna Wacner. Letters to his First 
Wife. prefaced, etc., by William Ashton Ellis. 








Translated, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








comprehension, and she allowed her appreciation 
of her husband’s life-work to wane; he makes 
heroic attempts to bring her peace, but the gulf 
between them only widens. 

With conditions such as these, the inevitable 
of course enters on the scene. The controversy 
that raged about the composer brought him 
partisans whose loyalty intensified with the prog- 
ress of the contest. Wagner himself had no 
doubts about his position and purposes; the 
bitter utterances found in his letters are thus to 
be explained. In comparison with the extra- 
ordinary idea of the opera which dominated 
Wagner, the work of his contemporaries 
appeared to him in many ways a degradation 
of the art. His innovations penetrated into all 
the departments of music. He was also the first 
great man to prove himself great in both music 
and drama. His plays, as such, are distinct 
additions to stage literature of the first rank. 
During his years of struggle and misunderstand- 
ing, he needed friends and helpers; he found 
them, and he grappled them to himself with 
hooks of steel. 

The influence that now makes itself vital in 
the composer’s experience differs toto coelo from 
that of * Minna” Wagner, the wife; more and 
more, as the letters show, the serious intentions 
of Wagner are omitted from his communications 
with her. The indications of decreasing sym- 
pathy are plain. With Mathilde Wesondonck, 
however, the exact reverse is the fact. During 
his life at Zurich, Wagner had met the Weson- 
doncks, and a close intimacy ensued; Mathilde 
Wesondonck, a writer of plays and poems, 
enjoying the wealth and distinction which her _ 
husband had given her, became the friend of the 
great musician, and entered deeply into his labors 
and intentions. The contrast between the letters 
written to the two women is very great. Living 
habitually on the same plain with the composer, 
associating intimately with him in his artistic 
and intellectual pursuits, Frau Wesondonck 
understood his genius and foresaw his ultimate 
triumph. Mr. Ashton Ellis, the translator of 
the newly-published letters of Wagner to his 
wife Minna, has strong words to say on the 
dignity and purity of this friendship. Into 
Wagner’s enlarging theory of his work, into 
his many and vigorous defences of his innova- 
tions, into his readings in philosophy, his ab- 
sorption in the views of Schopenhauer, where 
his wife wholly lost sight of him, Mathilde 
Wesondonck entered as a guide and mentor, 
and, with a woman’s swift intuition, was often 


at the goal before Wagner found himself there. 
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The situation was no doubt critical, and Minna 
Wagner had but little capability for dealing 
with it. 

The wife died in 1866 ; but before that time 
the rupture with her husband was complete. 
Meanwhile, Wagner had passed into a period of 
spiritual revolt. The pessimism of Schopenhauer, 
the study of Oriental Mysticism with its denial 
of the reality of the world, the profound (at 
first) appreciation of Wagner by Nietsche, led to 
the consequences which were naturally to be 
expected. The Superman lives in a realm that 
is beyond morals ; the conventions and scruples 
that limit other men are not for him. Wagner 
had his reasons for placing himself with the 
Zoroasters and Napoleons of the world. The 
relation with Cosima Wagner, however, did not 
begin until after the death of Minna; and it 
terminated institutionally, which was in conso- 
nance with the life at Bayreuth, and the serene 
close of a checkered career. 

The letters of Richard Wagner constitute a 
history of his intell life astonishing and 
unique. No one has more freely expressed him- 
self in this form. The letters to Minna show 
him in the intimate relations of the family ; 
the letters to Mathilde Wesondonck display his 
hopes, his aspirations, the highest flights of 
his intelligence ; the letters to Liszt his artistic 
strivings and theories; those to Uhligand Fischer 
and Heine, his vicissitudes and conflicts and 
triumphs asa musician. The exceptional man, 
the genius ahead of his time, the builder of the 
next advance, can here be studied in his own 
words and at close range. Here are human 
documents of inestimable value. The letters 
often exhibit Wagner in moods of gayety, and 
they are full of expressions of affection. This 
is from Dresden : 


“That’s just the way! I have been obliged to sus- 
pend writing a whole day; but you know it of old. . . . 
Lindenau called again, and the Rottorf, who greatly 
dishkes my being disturbed when at work, mistook the 
Premier Minister for a vagabond, and denied me to 
him; the poor man had to depart, leaving behind him 
a couple of lines, in which he begged me to call on him 
as soon as possible. The Rottorf was frightened out of 
her wits when she learnt that it had been the Minister; 
whilst I had to dress and make off to him myself. He 
had shown my composition to the King, and the latter 
had sat down to the piano at once, played it straight 
through, and expressed his great delight with it. . . . 

“If you could only see me in- my lovely summer cos- 
tume! It’s a perfect joy; only I made a bad choice 
with the violet gloves, for when I pulled them off for 
the first time, and was pointing with my finger on the 
bill of fare, the waiter bounded back in horror for my 
whole hand looked just like a gigantic violet, the gloves 
had shed their dye so.” 





Here is a skit written on his birthday : 
“°T was in the lovely month of May, 
That Richard Wagner burst his shell ; 
Therein had he prolonged his stay 
His best friends think it were as well.” 

The nature of the difficulty between the hus- 
band and wife is indicated by the following : 

« When I came home profoundly vexed and agitated 
by some new annoyance, a fresh mortification, another 
failure, what did my wife bestow on me in lieu of com- 
fort and uplifting sympathy? Reproaches, fresh re- 
proaches, nothing save reproaches! Homekeeping by 
nature, I remained in the house for it all; but at last, no 
no longer to express myself, convey my thoughts, and 
receive invigoration, but to hold my tongue, let my 
trouble eat into my soul, and be — alone! This eternal 
restraint under which I had lived so long already, and 
which never allowed me to let myself quite go, on one 
side, without occasioning the fiercest scenes, weighed me 
down and wore away my health. What is the bodily 
tending you by all means lavished on me against the 
mental needed for a man of my inner excitableness ? 
Does my wife remember, perhaps, how coldly she once 
prevailed upon herself to nurse me on a bed of sickness 
a whole week without affection, because she could not 
forgive me a hasty expression before my illness?” 

A series of concerts which he conducted in 
London gave him little satisfaction. About this 
he writes as follows, in his bitterness against 
conditions in the world of music there : 

“The concert itself put me out to the last degree. I 
ean’t go into everything that annoyed me at it; enough 
to say, the one thing lacking is that I should have to 
conduct ‘ Martha’ again; such a programme came very 
near it. While conducting an aria from the ‘ Huguenots’ 
and a miserable overture by Onslow—an Englishman— 
I was seized by such disgust and remorse, that it got 
the better of me, and I made up my mind to demand 
my definite discharge next day.” 

His friends dissuaded him, over a supper, from 
this step. He tells his wife this, and continues : 

“So be easy about me; I shan’t have so severe an 
attack of the dumps again, I hope. But it was the most 
idiotic concert of them all; a mawkish symphony by one 
of the directors; then a fearfully tedious nonett by 
Spohr; a completely insignificant overture by Weber, 
which — to make things worse — had to be give da capo, 
as I had conducted it too finely; to conclude, the trashy 
overture by Onslow. Neither did the symphony in A 
go so well as at Zurich by a long way; such an English 
orchestra simply is not to be worked into an ecstasy!” 

Wagner, in a Preface to a publication of his 
plays —the Flying Dutchman, Tannhaeuser, 
Lohengrin, — had made some frank statements 
in regard to his early marriage, to which Minna 
Wagner, perhaps naturally, objected. He thus 
defends himself : 

“ Now see, dear child, when I wished to give people 
a notion of the genesis of my works, and consequently 
of my psychological development, I could not pass over 
such a momentous crisis ir my life as that which attaches 
to our union, without remaining unintelligible. It 
would have been foolish and entirely opposed to my real 
object, if I had sought to narrate our love-tale at full 
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length; all I required was just a few brief strokes to 
indicate an episode of some importance, which, for that 
matter, occurs in the life of many, nay, of most men, 
and need be only briefly touched because one presup- 
poses that everyone knows well enough what here is 
meant; to wit, the necessary consequences of a youthful 
marriage contracted at the behest of passion, without 
calm consideration of outer circumstances, against all 
obstacles and objections raised by that practical common- 
sense which foresees trouble.” 

Of the translation of these letters, made by 
Mr. Ellis, nothing but good can be said ; it is 
of course what we have a right to expect from 
so practised a hand. Occasionally the translator 
attempts the exact reproduction of a German 
idiom in his English, with the result of leaving 
the reader who is unacquainted with the foreign 
tongue in doubt as to what is meant. In his 
own notes and prefaces he seems to attach the 
blame — if this is at all to be suggested — to 
the wife in greater degree than to the husband ; 
but here every reader must come to his own 
conclusions. Mr. Ellis has done heroic work in 
presenting Wagner to the English-speaking 
public ; he has made a rendering of Wagner’s 
elaborate writings in prose, he has reproduced 
the voluminous and accepted Life by Glasenapp, 
he has translated the various volumes of letters 
already published, and he promises a volume of 
the familiar letters to Wagner’s blood relatives. 
His prefaces and notes are illuminating read- 
ing ; his discipleship is tempered by a sense of 
historical proportion, and with varied sympathy 
for the many conflicting interests involved. The 
students of Wagner must count him among the 
chief of those who, like Glasenapp, Muncker, 
Wolzogen, Tappert, Chamberlain, have done 
their best to report the Master aright to posterity. 

The publishers have made two fine volumes, 
with interesting portraits. The books contain 
what is needed to make their reading easy and 
profitable to the scholar. 

Louis James Bock. 


Mrs. Humpury Warp has just forwarded to Messrs. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., for use in their fortheoming complete 
subscription edition of her works, an interesting introduction 
to “The History of David Grieve.” The scenes of Mrs. 
Ward’s novels are almost all taken from actual places which 
the author has hnown and loved. Thus, a visit to a farm 
on the Kinderscout furnished the material for the opening 
chapter of “ David Grieve,” a season spent at Hampden 
House in Buckinghamshire gave the original of Mellor Park 
in “ Marcella,” and a village near Crewe gave the scenes of 
“Sir George Tressady.” “ Helbeck of Banisdale ” was the 
result of a summer spent in the delightful home of Captain 
Bagot of Levens Hill near Kendai, and summers in Italy 
and Switzerland gave the scenery for “ Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter,” “ Eleanor,” and, to a less degree, “The Marriage of 
William Ashe.” Mrs. Ward will write an explanatory intro- 
duction for each volume of the new edition, besides carefully 
revising her work. 





FROM ARCTIC ICE TO IRISH SUMMER.* 


Although the recent achievements claimed by 
Cook and Peary have thrown the exploits of other 
Arctic explorers into temporary eclipse, there is 
room for such a book as “ Conquering the Arctic 
Ice,” by Mr. Ejnar Mikkelsen, one of the most 
recent of Arctic voyagers, whose story now appears 
for the first time in print. He and Ernest de Koven 
Leffenwell were on the first Baldwin- Ziegler expedi- 
tion in 1901, and at that time resolved to organize 
an expediton of their own. Various difficulties, how- 
ever, prevented their carrying out their plans until 
1905. In that year these young men, assisted finan- 
cially by many friends — notably the Duchess of 
Bedford, the father of Mr. Leffenwell, the Royal 
Geographical Society, and the American Geograph- 
ical Society — fitted out a small ship, and in 1906 
started northward to prove or disprove the theory 
that land existed north of Alaska, and to explore 
Beaufort Sea. In the spring of 1907, after the 
wrecking of their ship the “ Duchess of Bedford” 
during the previous hard winter, they organized an 
extended ice-trip which partly attained the object of 
their search. Having ascertained that the deep water 
close to the Alaskan coast precluded any land to 
the northward, at least not within such a distance 
of the coast as could be reached with dogs and sledges 
over the pack-ice, the author, hard driven by many 
accidents, returned to civilization by way of Alaska, 
fairly satisfied with the results uf his strenuous efforts. 
His companion remained in the North to pursue 
further scientific studies. Mr. Mikkelsen’s sledge 
journey of three thousand miles is said to be the 
longest ever made by an explorer. His story is 
simply and modestly told, and wili be read with 
interest especially for its account of the natives whose 
characters and customs he had abundant opportun- 
ities to study. Those who are in the habit of 
regarding these natives as a low type of savages will 
do well to turn to Mr. Mikkelsen for enlightment. 
A large number of illustrations, many of them made 
from photographs taken by members of this party, 
add to the interest and verity of the work. 

Major-General Greely has rightly and modestly 


*ConqueRING THE Arctic Ick. By Ejnar Mikkelsen. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 

HanpsBook or AvasKA. Its Resources, Products, and 
Attractions. By Major-General A. W. Greely, U. S. A. 
Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

SEEKERs IN Sicity. By Elizabeth Bisland and Anne 
Hoyt. Illustrated. New York: John Lane Co. 

Days in Hetxas. Rambles through Present-day Greece. 
By Mabel Moore. Illustrated. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 

In Unknown Tuscany. By Edward Hutton; with 
notes by William Heywood. Illustrated in colu.r, ete. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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entitled his book on Alaska a “ Handbook.” It is 
a handbook in so far as it gives in a condensed way 
the widely scattered and reliable data concerning 
our far northwestern possessions; but it is more than 
a compilation, for it has the enlivening and absorbing 
interest that comes from a first-hand observation of 
the land described. General Greely is peculiarly 
fitted to write just such a book. His extensive 
experience and travel in Alaska make him almost 
our sole authority on the diverse conditions existing 
there. He has made six visits to Alaska, has twice 
traversed the great Yukon Valley, visiting Fairbanks 
and Prince William Sound twice, and Nome thrice. 
Moreover, as the highest military commander on two 
occasions, and as the supervisor of the Alaskan 
Military Telegraph System of 4500 miles of land 
lines, with submarine cables and wireless stations, 
he has had unusual opportunities to gather data of 
his own, and to weigh the information gathered by 
other scientists and tourists. Hence there is an 
accuracy in his details about the resources, products, 
and attractions of Alaska, and an illuminating touch 
in his descriptions of the aspects of social, industrial, 
educational, commercial, political, and agricultural 
life there. Twenty-seven chapters of text, eight 
maps showing Alaska in relief, with views of the 
timber lands, the mining districts, and the ranges of 
the larger Alaskan animals, and twenty-four full- 
page illustrations from unusually good photographs, 
present Alaska in all its varied aspects. There is 
hardly a page that will not enlighten the reader, and 
there are few that will not surprise him with some 
novel information. How many persons know, for 
instance, that Alaska is not arctic in its climate? 
The extremes of latitude and longitude in Alaska 
find their parallel in Europe between Norway and 
Sicily and from western France to central Russia. 
It is interesting to note, too, that the coldest month 
of the year at Sitka (31.4 degrees) closely corre- 
ponds with the coldest month of St. Louis (31.6 
degrees). But it has not always been so. “The 
rigors of the past climate are strikingly illustrated 
by the great depths to which the ground is frozen. 
In the Nome region a shaft hae been sunk 120 feet 
without reaching ground free from frost, and near 
Dawson the earth was found frozen to a depth of 
200 feet.” General Greely has performed a task, 
in writing this handbook, that will be of great ser- 
vice to tourists and prospectors, and will do much to 
remove our general ignorance about Alaska. 

Miss Elizabeth Bisland and Miss Anne Hoyt, 
masquerading as “Jane” and “ Peripatetica,” went 
to Sicily as seekers for the dead body of a great 
civilization, using their Theocritus oftener than their 
Baedeker, and waiting in the cold springtime for the 
coming of Persephone “laden with leaves and flowers 
and the waving corn.” Every step they took stirred 
up wraiths of myths and history, and reminded them 
of Proteus rising from the sea, and of old Triton 
blowing his wreathéd horn. The theatrical scenery 
of Taormina, the bones and stones of Syracuse, the 
temples of ancient Girgenti, “the nicest place” in 








Sicily, and the land of Goethe’s “das Land, wo die 
Citronen blth’n,” Palermo, were visited in turn, — 
not in the Cook-dug channel manner, but in the 
leisurely fashion that befits the well-read and curi- 
ously inclined traveller. In many places in their 
charming book, “Seekers in Sicily,” the authors 
strike the true Pagan note, though they are not 
always inclined to believe all they see and hear. 
The ear of Dionysius, for instance, is tested for them 
by their guide in large and vibrant tones; but when 
they try the “whispering ear” in flat American 
tones, the echo fails. When they have proved the 
power of the wonderful ear by using a staccato voice, 
Peripatetica reflects, after the manner of Words- 
worth, “that one has to address life like that if 
one is to get a clear reply —to address it crisply, 
definitely, with quick inflections. Level, flat indefin- 
iteness will awake no echoes.” Thus seriousness and 
playfulness go together in this happy visit to. the fields 
of old renown, and provide a very readable book of 
travel. A unique feature of the book is the designs 
upon the cover and at the heads of chapters. Each 
design is some tribal totem of the original inhabitants 
of Sicily, which are still considered tokens of good 
luck. 

To readers who are inclined to associate books on 
Greece with ruins, excavations, inscriptions, and 
monuments, Miss Mabel Moore’s volume entitled 
“Days in Hellas” will be a pleasing surprise. 
Miss Moore finds Greece a lively place in the midst 
of ancient glory. With a kindly feeling toward 
modern Greece, and a reverential respect for the 
past, the author views that land with a curious com- 
mingling of the ancient and the present times. 
Mount Pentelcos, for instance, is seen with its 
“twice-scarred brow,” the one scar caused by the 
emissaries of Pericles, the makers of the Parthenon, 
and the other scar made by “ Marmor Limited,” 
a modern company engaged in supplying the world 
with Pentelic marble. The delineation of Greek 
character leaves little to be wished for, in spite of 
the modest statement in the author’s preface that 
“the present volume is not offered in any sense as 
a study of Greek life or Greek character.” Miss 
Moore has satisfied us that the lay reader who enjoys 
a medley of Greek life, with its gods and heroes 
mixed with its modern aspects, more than he does 
a treatise on archzology, will find pleasure in this 
charming book. 

Mr. Edward Hutton, the author of “In Unknown 
Tuseany,” and his friend Mr. William Heywood 
who annotated the book, are, according to Mr. Hutton, 
very different in temperament and had very different 
intentions in visiting Mont 'Aminta in Central Italy. 
For Mr. Heywood, “the fact was everything; for 
me it was little compared with the right expression 
of what I myself felt and saw.” Hence Mr. Hutton 
dreams his dreams and sees his visions of the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the land, while Mr. Heywood, 
out of his abundant knowledge of Sienese history, 
gives a base and a substance to the book by way of 
noting the more prosaic historical facts. Legendary 
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lore, villa life, feudalistic tales and fanatical fictions, 
all of which abound in Tuscany — a land which few 
know. well and none can comprehend — appeal to 
the author, who recounts his story in a style more 
graceful and easeful than is usually found in books 
of travel. Tuscany is a desolate land, says the 
author, but it “possesses a marvellous and virile 
beauty beyond almost any other part of Italy. How 
well we have loved and understood the almost femi- 
nine loveliness of Umbria, for instance, or the 
laughing country about Florence, the lines of the 
hills there as expressive as in a picture by Sandro 
Botticeili. . . . Here alone we may find, if we will, 
something of the profound and passionate beauty of 
Castile, the virility of the desert, the mystery and 
tyranny of the sun.” Of the ways of the people of 
the mountains, Mr. Hutton writes in a manner that 
makes the reader for the time a traveller in unknown 
realms; and when the book closes with the life- 
history of David Lazzaretti, the new Messiah, the 
reader is prone to believe in all that has been 
written of the martyr of Mont "Aminta and to dis- 
regard all the cold facts recorded by historians and 
note-makers. Eight color and twenty-four monotone 
illustrations afford a sympathetic undertone for the 
book. 

Notwithstanding Henri Beyle’s statement that 
“la belle Touraine n'existe pas,” that Touraine 
is a mere figment of the brain (a disparagement 
which can only be matched by a similar paradoxical 
assertion about Yarrow by Wordsworth), Mr. Frederic 
Lees and a companion found a tangible though evan- 
escent Touraine that furnished an enjoyable summer 
for them, and provided Mr. Lees with sufficient ma- 
terial, historical, legendary, picturesque, and archi- 
tectural, for his very charming bvok entitled “A 
Summer in Touraine.” Few travel books afford 
more pleasant entertainment than this delightful 
sketch of sojourns among the castles and chateaux of 
Central France. Blood-stained Blois, royal Amboise, 
treasonable Loches, Chinon, Luynes, Tours, and 
stainless Chenonceaux, with its tales of* Diana of 
Poitiers, Mary Stuart, Gabrielle and Frangoise de 
Merceeur, of youth and love and poetry, are among 
the many places visited and described. Even the 
old story of the treasure of Montrésor is retold in a 
fascinating way. Though the author in his preface 
says that the initial purpose of his book is to pro- 
vide “ intellectual baggage” for thoxe who purpose 
to travel in the Indre-et-Loire and the adjoining 
departments of France, we cannot permit him to 
classify his book as a mere guide-book. Yet anyone 
who wishes to read up on the splendid old buildings 
of the Touraine district, and wishes to know how to 
make the trip by motor-car or otherwise, will find 
the volume of unusual interest and value. The fire- 
side traveller too will find that Mr. Lees’s account is 
so accurate and vivid, and his style so pleasing, that 
he can travel con amore with the author. Twelve 
illustrations in color, over fourscore other illustra- 
tions, and an excellent map, enhance the beauty and 
usefulness of the volume. 








Mr. Stephen Gwynn is well known for his several 
worthy literary activities and for his keen interest 
in all that pertains to Ireland. Of his own native 
Donegal he has written charmingly, almost poeti- 
cally; and hence one reads the title of his latest 
book, “ A Holiday in Connemara” with pleasurable 
anticipations. As a member of the Royal Com- 
mission, Mr. Gwynn went to Iar Connacht to gather 
facts for a detailed statistical account of the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the most congested 
part of Ireland ; but he spent many hours following 
the streams for fish and the byways for ancient lore. 
Hence his book gives us a medley of land-lore, folk- 
lore, and fishing-lore, with a dash here and there of 
economic wisdom. It is not unlikely that the author 
considered it unwise to write too fully of the actual 
conditions of the country, as information on that 
subject will be presented to Parliament in a more 
prosaic form. Two salient points are made by Mr. 
Gwynn, however, regarding the conditions in this 
lamentably poverty-stricken district. First, remit- 
tances from America chiefly suffice to keep the 
inhabitants above ground ; and secondly, a sweeping 
redistribution of the population must be made before 
Ireland will thrive. Had Mr. Gwynn written more 
chapters like those on “ Killary and Loug na Fuoey,” 
“Sunset on Killary,” “On the Shores of Lough 
Mask,” and *Iorras Mor,” he would have enter- 
tained the reader with his truer talent — the power 
of vivid description. For in this picturesque though 
melancholy country the people are more picturesque 
than in most parts of Ireland. The illustrations in 
the book are well chosen, and typical of the land 
and the people. 

Another book on Ireland, dealing with the eco- 
nomic rather than the picturesque features of the 
country, is given us by Mr. William Eleroy Curtis, 
the well-known traveller and correspondent. In the 
summer of 1908 Mr. Curtis visited Ireland at the 
instance of a syndicate of American newspapers to 
investigate the economic evolution going on in that 
land of poverty and happiness, and now publishes 
the results of his observations in his book entitled 
“Que Irish Summer.” Unlike many writers who 
are called upon to deal with the dry facts of the 
“dismal science” of economics, Mr. Curtis has the 
faculty of making statistics and formal information 
assume a not unpleasing aspect. Moreover, he is so 
well-informed on his subject from an historical point 
of view, and has so thoroughly assimilated his 
knowledge, that he is by no means dependent on 
dry facts and figures to give light and warmth to 
his discussions, Though the study of the redemp- 
tion of the people from poverty is Mr. Curtis’s pri- 
mary theme, he is not amiss in studying Ireland as 
a land of story and humor, of beauty and pleasure, 
and of native traits and customs. - His three months 
in the country appear to have furnished him abund- 
ant opportunity for going everywhere and writing 
about everything likely to interest the student of 
Irish affairs, or the casual trifler who lands at 
Queenstown and scurries round to Cork, Killarney, 
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Dublin, Belfast, the Giants’ Causeway, and thence 
to Scotland or England. No one who has ever vis- 
ited the Green Isle will be disappointed in reading 
this book, and no one who contemplates a visit there 
ean find a better introduction to it. 

H. E. Cosientz. 





RECENT FICTION.* 





Unhappily named and ungainly in appearance, 
filling nearly six hundred pages of close typography, 
opening in a way that promises to tax the reader’s 
endurance, and concerned from beginning to end 
with mean or commonplace characters, not one of 
whom is tricked out with the attributes that are com- 
monly thought necessary to arouse sympathy and 
retain interest, “The Old Wives’ Tale,” by Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, is nevertheless a remarkable work 
of fiction, a book of such sincerity, truthfulness, and 
insight as to make the ordinary novel seem hope- 
lessly shallow and artificial by comparison. Coming 
to us unheralded in the slack season, it proves to be 
the most significant novel of the summer, and prob- 
ably of a much longer period. The Staffordshire 
town of Bursley, typical of the provincial life of 
mid-England, is the place, and the time is the stretch 
of years from the middle to the end of the nineteenth 
century. The stage-setting puts before our eyes a 
draper’s shop in the central square of the town, and 
here our attention remains fixed, save for the single 
shifting of the scenery which gives us Paris for a 
contrast. The proprietor of the shop is a bed-ridden 
paralytic; his wife is a masterful person who directs 
the business with the help of Mr. Povey, the shop- 
assistant, and a dependency of anemic virgins. 
There are two daughters in the household, children 
when the story opens, old women toward the close, 
and it is with the history of their lives that the book 
has todo. Constance, the elder, marries Mr. Povey, 
and in due course, the parents having died, takes 
over the management of the business, is widowed in 
middle life, and left with an idolized son who is 
nowise persuaded to follow in the footsteps of his 
ancestors, but developes strange modern tastes and 
propensities. Sophia, the younger daughter, has a 
more checkered career. Unlike her meek and self- 
effacing sister, she has a passionate nature that 
impels her to a disastrous adventure. The cheap 
charms of a commercial traveller engage her girlish 
fancy; she carries on a clandestine correspondence 
with him, and finally elopes. He has recently come 
into a modest inheritance which seems to be bound- 

*Tae Op Wrves’ Tate. By Arnold Bennett. New 
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| lost all her illusions. 


less wealth, and the eloping couple go to London, 
with Paris as their final objective. Marriage is no 
part of his plan, but he is forced into it by Sophia’s 
obstinate refusal to go any farther than London ex- 
cept with a legally constituted husband. Several 


| years of pleasure-seeking follow; then, on the eve 


of the Franco-Prussian war, he is at the end of his 
resources, and deserts his wife, who has long since 
She has a long and serious 
illness, through which she is nursed by a kind-hearted 
creature—a woman of the half-world — whose charge 
she has accidentally become. After her recovery 
she undertakes the management of a pension, and 
maintains it successfully during the months of the 
siege and the commune. Frugality and practical 
good sense —the inheritance of her stock —serve 
her in this crisis ; her affairs prosper, she enlarges her 
operations, and when her health gives way in middle 
age, she sells her hostelry to a syndicate, and finds 
herself a woman of leisure with a comfortable for- 
tune. All this time she has been dead to Bursley 
and her family, but one day the relationship is acci- 
dentally reéstablished, and she goes to England to 
visit her sister, also comfortably retired from busi- 
ness. The visit grows into a stay, and for some 
ten years the two old women share their old home. 
Then Sophia learns that her husband is not dead, 
but is just at the point of ending a wretched and 
poverty-stricken life ; she hastens to his last refuge, 
and finds only his dead body. She has thought of 
him only with disgust for many years, but this 
shock nevertheless proves fatal. Constance, now left 
alone, does not long survive, and the family is ex- 
tinct, save for her son, whom the world has not taken 
at his mother’s appraisal, and whose colorless exist- 
ence makes no appeal to our curiosity. 

Such is the outline of a book which the author 
describes as *‘a novel of life.” This it is in a very 
exact and human sense. Just life, real and un- 
adorned, a futile affair for all concerned, is what is 
portrayed in its pages. It is life viewed with micro- 
scopic vision, described with absolute fidelity, dis- 
torted by no trace of caricature, and commented upon, 
as we pass from phase to phase, with grave, sardonic, 
sometimes almost savage, irony. There is not a char- 
acter in the book that is ennobled or glorified by the 
devices dear to the romantic novelist; there is no 
alluring heroine and no conquering hero, there is no 
indulgence in empty rhetoric, and there is no appar- 
ent effort to heighten either motive or situation. Yet 
with all this restraint, or perhaps just because of it, 
the final impression is deep and the resultant force 
overwhelming. As the figures pass before our eyes, 
and their lives one by one gutter out, we are made 
to know them better than we know most of the human 
beings of our actual acquaintance. This is true not 
only of the half dozen chiefly concerned, but also of 
the minor figures in almost equal degree. If we 
were transported by some magic carpet to mid- 


Victorian Bursley, we should have the advantage 
over their neighbors in our intimate acquaintance 
with these people. We understand them as we under- 
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stand Balzac’s men and women, and the great French 
novelist never shaped more authentic creations. The 
coloring of this novel is by no means as drab as this 
or any outline would seem to indicate. It is ani- 
mated and even vivacious, for the most part cheerful 
in tone and shot through with gleams of humor. Its 
texture is so finely wrought that it is not to be read 
by leaps and bounds without serious loss. It extends 
to nearly a quarter of a million words, and few of 
them are superfluous. If it be censured for defect 
of ideality, it must be praised all the more for shrewd- 
ness, for accuracy of observation, and for the deep 
note of human sympathy which only the most care- 
less of readers could miss. Moreover, although in 
its essence it is impressive of the futility of the average 
life, we gather this message only in our reflective 
moments of semi-detachment ; we do not brood over 
it, any more than do the characters themselves. To 
them, life is an affair of ups and downs, no doubt, 
but it is also too closely packed with immediate inter- 
ests to permit of their viewing it in broad perspective. 
The author will probably be charged with pessimism, 
but one has only to contrast his method with that of 
a genuine pessimist like Mr. Thomas Hardy to realize 
that the term is hardly elastic enough to cover both 
cases. 

The readers of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s “Halfway 
House,” who made theacquaintance of John Senhouse 
in that charming book, will be glad to have further 
intercourse with him inthe pages of “Open Country.” 
The new book is not, however, a sequel, since its 
action is placed several years earlier, and it is a little 
disconcerting, with fresh memories of the romance 
previously unfolded, to realize that he had previously 
been entangled in the sentimental complications now 
revealed. He is the same strenuous individualist and 
apostle of the simple life that we learned to know 
before, and he flouts conventions with the same reck- 
less uanconcern. The young woman in the present 
ease is named Sanchia, and she proves plastic stuff 
for his moulding. He becomes her accepted guide, 
philosopher, and friend, and she turns to him in all 
her perplexities. But when he would play the lover 
also, he discovers that she has put his teachings to 
such practical purpose that she throws herself into 
the arms of a very different sort of man, incidentally 
possessed of an inconvenient wife. This does not 
seem to matter seriously to the emancipated Sanchia, 
and she does not even require him to save appear- 
ances by obtaining the divorce that might be his for 
the asking. Upon learning what the outcome of his 
philosophy, thus applied, has been, Senhouse once 
more devotes himself to his self-appointed task of 
adorning the waste places of England with exotic 
blooms. The author styles this extravagant inven- 
tion “a comedy with a sting,” but having consider- 
ately told us, in the earlier novel of a later day, how 
Senhouse found consolation, the “sting ” does not 
do a lasting hurt to our feelings any more than to 
those of its victim. The philosophy of our individ- 
ualist hero is set forth in his talks with Sanchia, and 
more formally in his letters to her. It is always a 








plausible philosophy, and in many respects a sound 
one. “He could pare off detail and accident so 
nearly that the straight bold outline of conduct lay 
plain to be seen, stretching far and ahead of her 
like parallel lines of railway over swamps. To talk 
with him was to be taken on to a windy height and 
shown the world of men mapped out below you, 
accidentals blurred away, only the salient things 
sharply defined.” There is more than a bitter kernel 
of truth in his indictment of our boasted modern 
civilization. 

“Tf we act individually like maniacs, as I’ve been telling 
you we do, we act in the masses like the hosts of Midian. 
Until war —to name but one public vice — is spoken of in 
the terms we now use to reprobate drunkenness, or gluttony, 
or the drug-habit, I decline to recognise that we are civilized 
atall. But, sofar from that, we devastate the heathen; we 
exhaust ourselves in armaments; we cause the flower of our 
youth to perish for all-red maps; we still teach diplomats 
to lie and politicians to cadge for votes like the street-boys 
for coppers ; we thieve at large, brag the great year through, 
bluster, howl at other people playing games for us ; lift pious 
hands (to a heaven we’ don’t believe in) at our rival’s enor- 
mities; we cant and vapour— out upon us! and what for ? 
For two things only, Sanchia, for two things which are fatal 
to real civilization— that money may be easy and that labour 
may be saved.” 

This is the substance of Senhouse’s social philosophy 
—an obviously Ruskinian gospel—and his religious 
notions are akin to those of Faust, piercing to the 
very emotional root of the whole matter. 

“ Herr Doctor wurden da katechisirt,” 

for Sanchia shares Margaret’s curiosity upon the sub- 
ject, and her questions evoke from him the lengthiest 
and soberest of his epistolary confessions. 

“True Tilda,” by Mr. Quiller-Couch, is the story 
of a girl of ten or thereabouts, a child acrobat in a 
travelling show, and a boy of about the same age, 
whom she rescues from an orphanage where he is 
cruelly treated, and carries off with her in a search 
for his lost father. The clues are of the slenderest, 
and instinct rather than reason keeps them in sight, 
but they lead to the right spot, which is an island in 
the Bristol channel. The wanderings of the two 
children constitute a veritable Odyssey, leading from 
London to the western sea by canal boats, travelling 
caravans, and river barges. There is a pursuer — 
the Reverend Glasson of the orphanage — but he is 
outwitted and outdistanced, and Tilda has the satis- 
faction of uniting her protégé with the parent who 
had not known of his existence. There the story 
ends, with a hint that something interesting will 
happen when the children grow up. Although a 
book about children, it is distinctly designed for their 
elders to read, and is one of the happiest of the 
author’s whimsical inventions. Tilda is a constant 
joy and refreshment, and her adventures make us 
acquainted with a great variety of eccentric and 
amusing people, figured for us as from Dickens’s 
own world. So much humor, entertaining adventure, 
and unconventional life is not often packed within 
a single pair of covers. 

Mr. Stanley Portal Hyatt gave us last year “The 
Little Brown Brother,” a vigorous story of the 
Philippines, displaying considerable acquaintance 
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with native life and character, but unfortunately 
committed to the “white man’s burden” theory. In 
“The End of the Road” he deals with the “big 
black brothers ” of South Africa, not without sym- 
pathy, but from the viewpoint of one who takes it 
for granted that all means are justifiable which have 
for their end the replacement of an inferior by a 
superior civilization. Still, the native question is not 
uppermost in this new novel, for the chief struggle 
is between two types of white civilization — the old 
agricultural type, whether Boer or English, and the 
new mining and industrial type. More briefly stated, 
it is the struggle between the road and the railroad. 
The hero is a transport rider, one of the pioneers 
who pushed the road northward toward the Zambesi, 
a man who has lived upon the road most of his life, 
and who views with distrust the growth of the rail- 
road and the development of the mining compound. 
He is an Englishman of gentle origin, and meets his 
fate when a young Englishwoman, an archzologist’s 
daughter, comes across his path. He follows her 
to her English home, makes her his wife, and tries 
to settle down in an English country town. But the 
plan does not make for happiness; the old Wander- 
lust seizes upon him, and the story ends, as it began, 
in South Africa, whither the wife has consented to 
return. The story is well worth reading ; its simple 
plot is effective, and its figures and scenes have 
reality. 

Modern Egypt, with its complicated politics and 
its cosmopolitan society, offers a tempting theme to 
the novelist. It was exploited a year or so ago by 
Sir Gilbert Parker in “The Weavers,” which make 
much of its melodramatic possibilities. But for 
genuine melodrama, which finds no coloring too 
violent and no situation too absurd, we must award 
the palm to Mr. Hall Caine, whose “ White Prophet” 
distances all possible competitors. This compound 
of preposterous politics and sickly sentiment deals 
with the career of a religious fanatic, who becomes 
the leader of the forces of Egyptian nationalism, 
preaches to the astonished ears of Islam a gospel of 
universal brotherhood (including the fellowship of 
Christians), and is defeated by treachery when just 
about to realize his dream of Egypt forthe Egyptians. 
This fantastic narrative may be imagined as of the 
past or the future, as the reader pleases. Despite 
his denials, Mr. Caine has given us figures that must 
be identified in part with historical characters. His 
consul-general is Lord Cromer with a difference, his 
“white prophet” is a new Mahdi with something of 
the old in his make-up, and his other puppets fre- 
quently recall men who have been connected with the 
English occupation. But both characters and hap- 
penings, although separately identifiable, are jumbled 
in a composite grouping which is the author’s own. 
The probabilities are not for this sensation-monger. 
His heroine is made to seek out the prophet, whom 
she believes to have slain her father, and actually to 
marry him that she may learn his secrets and betray 
him to the government. She is to know the slayer 
by a missing finger, but does not discover that the 








prophet’s fingers are all on his hands until after she 
has been his wife for some weeks. Nor does he all 
this time suspect her of being an Englishwoman! 
Really, there are some limits to the credulity of the 
most guileless of revellers in romantic fiction. When 
the prophet’s plans come to naught, and he discovers 
his wife’s treachery, he not only forgives her, but 
divorces her in the summary Mohammedan fashion, 
in order that she may rejoin her English lover. This 
lover, who is the son of the consul-general, and an 
army officer of high rank, has so sympathized with 
the prophet as to disobey orders, assault his superior, 
and flee from Cairo to escape punishment. Dis- 
guised as a Bedouin sheikh, he becomes the prophet’s 
confidant and special emissary, and upon returning 
to Cairo is taken for the prophet himself, and is 
nearly executed by the order of his own father. His 
identity discovered, he is court-martialed and sen- 
tenced to death for insubordination; an appeal is 
then made to the clemency of the king, who not only 
pardons him, but raises him to the chief command 
of the army in Egypt. At this juncture, Mr. Caine 
considerately calls a halt upon his invention, and we 
close the book with a gasp. 
Witi1am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Readers of Mr. Brady’s “ A Mission- 
ary in the Far West” and Bishop 
Talbot’s “ My People of the Plains” 
will enjoy reading the somewhat similar work entitled 
“ A Bishop in the Rough” ( Dutton). John Sheep- 
shanks, now the Right Reverend, the Lord Bishop 
of Norwich, spent his ’prentice years in laudable 
missionary work in the great Northwest of Canada, 
visited the land of Brigham Young, labored in the 
Sandwich Islands, in China, and elsewhere in Asia, 
and kept, during the years from 1859 to 1867, a 
journal, which is now edited for publication by the 
Reverend D. Wallace Duthie. Both the journalist 
and the editor have done their literary work well, 
and the book makes capital reading, — much better, 
we fancy, than is usually found in the journals of 
present-day missionaries. Pleasant pictures of our 
own Western land as it appeared nearly three-score 
years ago, descriptions of the wild fastnesses of 
British Columbia and of the customs of the unspoilt 
Sandwich Islanders, and lucid expositions of the state 
of China when the door was only beginning to swing 
on its international hinges, are some of the distinctive 
features of the book. However austere the present 
Bishop of Norwich may be, —and one detects a bit 
of this quality in his extended preface dealing with 
the Established Church,—he certainly was not with- 
out genial humor and breadth of spirit when in his 
earlier days. Probably the most interesting incident 
in the book is that in which the author, on the invita- 
invitation of Brigham Young, preached in the great 
Mormon Tabernacle at Salt Lake City. The scene 
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is thus described: “ Next Sunday the Tabernacle 
was the scene of a singular spectacle. Never before 
or since has an Anglican priest preached to the 
Assembly of Mormons; never, perhaps, in the his- 
tory of the church has one of her ministers testified 
before a community of heretics. Before him were 
3000 people, all men, heads of families, mainly from 
his own country, ‘mostly earnest and fanatical, 
swallowing eagerly the wildest stories and most 
extravagant doctrines, whatever is put before them 
by the Prophet and his crew.’ Behind him on the 
platform sat the apostles and elders. The President’s 
chair was empty, but as the preacher began to speak 
he was aware of someone moving near him, and saw 
Brigham Young himself on his knees, pushing a 
cushion toward his feet, having remembered the 
custom to use one for kneeling.” John of Norwich 
was doubtless great in spiritual strength in those 
days, and even in his great age his strength has 
apparently not diminished. His book testifies that 
he learned the world at first hand, digested his 
knowledge with gusto and fervor, and that he was 
able to keep a lively journal which vividly recalls 
for us the stirring events of his active life. 


Three years and a half ago, when 
Macedonia was having those lively 
times that formed a part of the pre- 
liminaries to much more recent and more momentous 
events in Turkish history, Mr. Albert Sonnichsen, 
scenting blood and gunpowder from afar, made his 
way into the very heart of the turbulent district, and, 
donning bandit costume, enjoyed for eight months 
the intimate acquaintance and comradeship of out- 
laws. “Confessions of a Macedonian Bandit” is 
the title he now gives to the story of his rough-and- 
tumble experience, and as a picture of people and 
conditions unfamiliar to most readers the book has 
decided merits. Those who remember the author’s 
“Ten Months a Captive among Filipinos ” will find 
the same readable style in this later narrative, 
together with more of the pulse-quickening, hair- 
raising element of dangerous adventure and narrow 
escape. From the last chapter, which contains.the 
bandit’s own story of the memorable capture of Miss 
Stone, we quote the following indignant outburst 
from Hristo Tchernopedf, “the bad man,” chief of 
the kidnapping party: “What greasy hypocrites 
they are, the smug diplomats and editors and the 
clergy, with their hanging jowls and rotund bellies ! 
Yes, brigands we are. They allow our women and 
small babies to be outraged and slaughtered, and 
when we ask them for help, only to stop it, in the 
name of Christ, they give us soft, lying words. And 
then, when we give one of their women a few months’ 
worry and discomfort, which we more than share 
with her, only to give us the means to save a million 
women from death, or worse, we are brigands.” As 
a view of brigandage from the inside, Mr. Sonnich- 
sen’s story has elements of novelty and of human 
interest. The pictures, from photographs taken 
chiefly by himself, one infers, are many and good. 


Chumming 
with bandits. 





A lack is felt in the absence of any preliminary or 
supplementary chapter to acquaint the forgetful or 
ignorant reader with the political conditions bearing 
on the narrative, and to explain more clearly how 
and with what ostensible purpose the writer gained 
so speedy access to the companionship and confidence 
of the brigand chiefs. Finally, either a glossary 
defining the local terms used, or a condescending 
willingness to use English equivalents, would have 
been appreciated by the plain reader. The book is 
published by Messrs. Daffield & Co. 


Professor Svante Arrhenius, Director 
of the Nobel Institute in Stockholm, 
is perhaps the foremost theorizer of 
the present day in the domain of the evolution of 
the universe. His latest work, translated into En- 
glish by Dr. H. Borns, with the title, “The Life of 
the Universe” (Harper), is comprised in two coat- 
pocket volumes, and gives a succinct account of 
cosmogonic speculations from the earliest ages to 
the present time. The 124 pages of Volume I. 
treat of the ideas on the origin of the universe which 
were held by primitive peoples, by ancient civilized 
nations, by early philosophers (chiefly Grecian), 
and finally by the group of more modern thinkers 
up to and including the contemporaries of Newton. 
All this is told in an interesting way, though 
crowded with details. The second volume opens 
with a brief sketch of the theorizing from Newton 
to Laplace. This period is especially characterized 
by the subjection of cosmogonic theories to mathe- 
matical tests. While the well-known Laplacian 
hypothesis of the nebular evolution of our own sys- 
tem, and (by inference) of other systems, was estab- 
lishing itself to the exclusion of former notions, the 
science of physics was making wonderful strides. 
The revelations of the spectroscope, the discoveries 
of radioactivity and of the radiation pressure of 
light, — indeed, a mass of modern research in the 
atomistic domain where physics, chemistry, and 
biology meet on common ground, — have led to 
very considerable modifications of former cosmo- 
gonic speculations. To these modifications Dr. Arr- 
henius devotes the bulk of his second volume. Such 
topics as the maintenance of solar radiation, the 
results of collisions of cosmic bodies, and the origin 
of life on the Earth, are sketchily treated. Finally, 
the author defends himself from the charge that 
such philosophizing has no practical value, by 
asserting that the progress of science tends ever to 
the elevation of humanity and the spread of the 
principles of universal brotherhood. 


When Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers 
of a genial writes about Dr. Oliver Wendell 
numerals. Holmes, he is pretty sure to be worth 
reading —even better reading for some of us than 
Mr. Gilbert Chesterton on Mr. Bernard Shaw. Dr. 
Crothers’s “ Atlantic ” article on “The Autocrat and 
his Fellow-Boarders,” with the addition of eleven 
“selected poems” (including, of course, the “ One- 
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Hoss Shay,” “The Height of the Ridiculous,” and 
“The Chambered Nautilus”), and a frontispiece 
portrait of the poet-essayist, forms a neat little volume 
(Houghton), convenient for the pocket, the hand, 
and the eyes. It takes a thief to catch a thief, and 
it takes a gentle humorist like Dr. Crothers to seize 
upon and set luminously before us the distinctive 
traits and qualities of that earlier master of gentle 
humor, the ever-delightful Autocrat. Here is one 
way in which, near the end of his essay, the author 
characterizes Dr. Holmes’s mind: “ Dr. Holmes 
perfected the small stereoscope for hand use. The 
invention was typical of the quality of his own mind. 
The stereoscope is ‘an optical instrument for repre- 
senting in apparent relief and solidity all natural 
objects by uniting into one image two representa- 
tions of these objects as seen by each eye separately.’ 
The ordinary prosaic statement of fact presents a 
flat surface. The object of thought does not stand 
out from its own background. We look through 
the eyes of Dr. Holmes and we have a stereoscopic 
view. . . . The stereoscopic mind makes an abstract 
idea seem real.” One further quotation: after 
pointing out that “The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table” was not easy to write, as no good book is, 
the author advises the writer who is unusually fluent 
to “take warning from the instructions which 
accompany his fountain-pen: When this pen flows 
too freely it is a sign that it is nearly empty and 
should be filled.” Apart from the natural affinity 
between two cognate minds, Dr. Crothers may well 
take an additional interest in Holmes as the son of 
a former minister of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge — the very pulpit now occupied by himself. 
A book holding so much, good in so small compass 
as this centennial study of the Autocrat is not met 
with every day. 


In the old Westphalian city of Her- 
ford, there flourished in the days of 
the Lutheran revolt an ancient con- 
vent which somehow escaped the common monastic 
fate of suppression and was made part of the new 
reformed régime. Herford was “ protestanized,” 
and remained for three centuries longer the refuge 
of luckless ladies and distressed princesses. Among 
the abbesses of this “ Protestant nunnery” is num- 
bered a lady of Stuart blood, Elizabeth, princess 
Palatine, granddaughter of James I. and maternal 
aunt of George I. The biography of this abbess has 
recently been written by Elizabeth Godfrey under 
the title “ A Sister of Prince Rupert” (John Lane). 
It is not a stirring story that the author has to tell — 
the dramatic element is almost wholly wanting ; still, 
the story, because of a deep human interest, proves 
very attractive. Like so many of her Stuart kins- 
folk, Elizabeth was not a stranger to adversity : she 
was born just before her father, the “ Winter King,” 
accepted the fatal Bohemian crown ; her early years 
were spent in exile in Brandenburg and Holland ; 
poverty was an almost continuous guest at her 
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mother’s home. But, unlike the other Stuarts, she 
lived her life in comparative freedom from political 
strife and intrigue ; hers was the quiet life of philo- 
sophic study and religious contemplation. It is this 
intellectual phase of Elizabeth’s life and character 
that the author particularly emphasizes. Little 
space is given to family troubles and dynastic disap- 
pointments, but much to her friendship for Descartes 
and her interest in his philosophic teachings. Some 
attention is also paid to the general question of 
higher education among women in the seventeenth 
century. As a contribution to history, the biography 
does not take high rank ; for the Princess Elizabeth 
did not accomplish much of enduring value either 
in the political or in the intellectual field. Yet the 
world cannot fail to be interested in a princess who 
refused to exchange her religious faith for a crown ; 
who enjoyed the society of “literary ladies”; who 
patronized Quakers and Quietists. As a study of 
the intellectual currents of the seventeenth century, 
Miss Godfrey’s work has considerable interest ; but 
most of all it will be appreciated as a faithful and 
sympathetic picture of an unusual type of royal 
womanhood. 


aieseit atl In a compact little volume of a hun- 

- n’s dred and twenty-five pages, entitled 
Indian problems. (7 aia” (B. W. Huebsch), Mr. J. 
Keir Hardie, the Labor leader in the British Par- 
liament, records the impressions and information 
gathered by him from a brief sojourn in that per- 
turbed land. The core of the book lies in its views 
regarding India “ before taking and after taking ” 
British treatment. The conclusion is, in the words 
of Burke when discussing a similar problem in 
which the American Colonies were concerned, that 
“everything given as a remedy to the public com- 
plaint has been followed by a heightening of the 
distemper.” This distemper of the nation, asserts 
Mr. Hardie, is now practically beyond the control 
of the British Government, and all because the 
superimposed Governors have failed to recognise 
the natural power of the highly-educated natives. 
“ A very little statesmanship, inspired by a very lit- 
tle sympathetic appreciation of the situation, could 
easily set things to rights.” When British officials 
are restrained from acting on official boards of which 
they are not even members ; when the councils for 
villages are popularly elected and are held respon- 
sible for the collection of taxes ; when collectors and 
other permanent officials are not made chairmen of 
any boards; when promotion for the natives from the 
Provincial Civil Service to the Indian Civil Service 
without the red-tape requirement of going to London 
to take the examination for promotion, — when these 
reforms are established, says the author, peace and 
prosperity will come to India. Mr. Hardie has not, 
we may say, assimilated all his information gathered 
in his two months’ stay in India, but he has written 
a book that will interest and instruct everyone who 
is interested in Great Britain’s major problem. 
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Mr. Harold Murdock, a Boston 
of the great banker and man of letters, is well 
Boston fire. equipped to rehearse the story of 
Boston’s great fire of thirty-seven years ago, and he 
tells it admirably in epistolary form, naming his 
book “1872: Letters Written by a Gentleman in 
Boston to his Friend in Paris, Describing the Great 
Fire.” The volume is issued in a sumptuous limited 
edition (Houghton ) with many illustrations both of 
Boston before the fire and of scenes in the burning 
or already burnt district. The woodcuts and litho- 
graphs transport the reader to that good old time 
when Boston streets were even more crooked and 
narrow and tangled than at present ; and the letters, 
with their skilfully feigned appearance of having 
been hurriedly writtén while the ruins were still 
smoking, maintain the illusion. But as Mr. Mur- 
dock was only ten years old at the time of the fire, 
he could hardly have seen and done all that the 
supposed letter-writer chronicles as his part in the 
tremendous drama. However, there is no attempt 
to deceive or to mystify. The author appends his 
list of authorities, with other explanatory and illus- 
trative matter, and one must admire the skill with 
which he has used his material. A sharp contrast 
with present municipal conditions is revealed in the 
statement that at the time of the fire “the city 
fathers were for the most part men of standing and 
responsibility in the community, and Boston suffered 
more from their narrow conservatism and conscien- 
tious economies than from anything suggestive of 
that gross evil the modern name for which is ‘ graft.’” 
A passing reference reminds the reader that Froude 
was lecturing in Tremont Temple, on the English in 
Ireland, before the embers had cooled. He had but 
a small audience and was not in his happiest mood. 


The history 








NOTES. 


“The Arts of Japan,” by Mr. Edward Dillon, and 
“Tluminated Manuscripts,” by Mr. John W. Bradley, 
are two new volumes in the series of “ Little Books on 
Art,” published by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“The Short Story in English,” by Professor Henry 
Seidal Canby of Yale, will be issued at once by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. This is intended to be a guide, in 
a relatively new field, for those who are interested in 
the sources of modern literature. 

It is generally understood that there will be no fur- 
ther publication of fiction by George Meredith, but he 
has left poems in manuscript, and a collection is to be 
made of his occasional articles in the reviews — espe- 
cially in the “ Fortnightly Review.” 

“Waverley Synopses” is a little book which is 
exactly what its title indicates. The plots of the novels 
are summarized by Mr. J. Walker McSpadden, and 
the volume is published by Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. An Index to characters is appended. 

“The American Jewish Year Book” for 5670 has 
for its special feature a discussion of “The Passport 
Question in Congress,” as it affects Jews desiring to 
travel in Russia. There is also an important article on 





the recent grouping into a single organization of the 
Jewish societies of the City of New York. The volume 
is edited by Mr. Herbert Friedenwald, and issued by 
the Jewish Publication Society of America. 

Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish a neat 
edition of George Eliot’s works, in light volumes on 
thin paper and in flexible leather covers, at a moderate 
price. One of the volumes contains the essays and 
poems, which are too apt to be forgotten by readers of 
the novels. 

We are opposed upon principle to condensation of 
standard works, but some excuse may be offered in the 
ease of Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great.” Mr. Edgar 
Sanderson has prepared the reduced form of this great 
history, and the book is published by Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

A new volume in “The Mermaid Series,” imported 
by the Messrs. Scribner, gives us the complete plays of 
Robert Greene, now newly edited for this series by 
Professor Thomas H. Dickinson. New “Mermaid” 
volumes are always welcome, and the absence of a 
Greene from the series has long been felt. 

An interesting collection of “Old Fashioned Fairy 
Tales” has been made by Mrs. Marion Foster Wash- 
burne, and will be published this Fall by Messrs. Rand, 
McNally & Co. The same firm has also in press a 
handsomely-illustrated edition of Miss Mulock’s per- 
ennial story, “The Little Lame Prince.” 

It has now been decided to bring out Mr. William 
De Morgan’s new novel, “It Never Can Happen Again,” 
in England and America on November 16, this being 
the date of Mr. De Morgan's seventieth birthday. Mr. 
William Heinemann will be the London publisher, while 
the American publishers will be Messrs. Henry Holt 
& Co. 

The centenary of Edward FitzGerald’s birth is 
being commemorated by Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Company in the publication of a FitzGerald Edition of 
the “ Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyém.” The lettering of 
the text, the page decorations, and the illustrations in 
color are all the work of the Hungarian artist, Willy 
Pogany. 

Mrs. William Sharp’s biography of her husband, 
announced some time ago by Messrs. Duffield & Co., 
will not be issued this Autumn, but has been postponed 
until next year. In the meanwhile Mrs. Sharp is busy 
with the collected edition of the works of Fiona Mac- 
leod, two volumes of which will undoubtedly appear 
this Fall. 

Three important books dealing with Socialism are 
announced by Mr. B. W. Huebsch of New York. Chief 
among these is a translation from the German of Edward 
Bernstein’s “ Evolutionary Socialism: A Criticism and 
Affirmation”; the other two are “The Substance of 
Socialism ” and “Karl Marx: His Life and Work,” 
both by Mr. John Spargo. 

Popular interest in Mars, aroused by the planet’s 
recent opposition, makes timely Professor Percival 
Lowell’s latest book, “ The Evolution cf Worlds.” In 
this volume, to be published shortly, Professor Lowell 
discusses not only the possibility of human beings living 
on Mars, but the whole problem of the beginnings of 
the universe as we see it. 

Dr. William Edgar Geil, author of “ The Great Wall 
of China,” announced by the Sturgis & Walton Com- 
pany, is starting upon a new expedition into the interior 
of China, one principal object of his trip being to make 
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a study of the relation of American and European 
residents in China to Chinese life and to international 
questions and relations. 

Mr. Maxfield Parrish, one of the most popular of 
present-day illustrators, has lately made a series of 
twelve drawings of scenes from the stories of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” and they will be published this month 
in a book called “The Arabian Nights: Their Best- 
known Tales,” edited by Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Miss Nora Archibald Smith. 

Miss Agnes C. Laut’s “ Conquest of the Great North- 
west,” which has already, in the ten months since its 
publication, made a considerable reputation for its 
author, was purchased by Messrs. Moffat, Yard & 
Company at the sale, last nai of the Outing Com- 
pany’s publications. The author is now engaged in 
writing a second work, carrying the story from the 
period thus covered down to measurably modern days. 

Dr. Eliot’s much-discussed lecture on that subject of 
perennial interest to all the world, and on which nearly 
all the world holds more or less decided opinions, 
Religion, is published in full in the October number of 
“The Harvard Theological Review.” The amount of 
vehement denunciation and warm praise that this latest 
of Dr. Eliot’s public utterances has called forth is prob- 
ably inversely proportional to the accuracy of the critic’s 
knowledge of what the speaker really said. In a pub- 
lished letter to one of his assailants he mildly remarks: 
“I venture to think that the opinion of the lecture which 
you have formed on the basis of a few inaccurately 
reported scattered sentences out of an address which 
took an hour to read, might be modified if you read the 
full address.” 

An old subscriber of the London “ Athenzeum ” writes 
to deplore the omission from that sterling literary 
journal of the Autumn and Spring lists of forthcoming 
books, which he regards of the greatest value in ena- 
bling readers and students to keep track of the books 
that are expected in their special fields, as well as 
affording a survey of all the various forms of literary 
activities of the approaching book season. Readers of 
Tue Dra need not be told how carefully this feature 
is covered in its pages—as shown by the extended 
lists in its preceding and present issues; but they can 
have little conception of the labor and care involved in 
collecting the advance information needed and present- 
ing it in proper form. These lists have long been a 
regular and distinctive feature of Tue Drat, and the 
appreciation of the public satisfies us that the care and 
labor are well expended. 

The publishing rights to a number of important books 
on the list of The Outing Publishing Company have 
been acquired by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., who will 
hereafter issue the titles over their imprint. These 
include two books of unusual interest which have not 
yet been put on the market,—“The Conquest of the 
Missouri,” by Mr. Joseph Mills Hanson, and “ Ships and 
Sailors of Old Salem, by Mr. Ralph D. Paine, which 
will be issued at once. The books already published 
include Mr. Clarence E. Mulford’s two stories, “ Bar 20” 
and “The Orphan.” Mr. Ralph D. Paine’s “Greater 
America ” and “The Stroke Oar,” Zane Grey’s “The 
Last of the Plainsmen,” Mr. Dillon Wallace’s “The 
Long Labrador Trail,” and two practical books, Sando’s 


“ American Poultry Culture ” and Massey’s “ Practical 
Farming.” Messrs. McClurg & Co. have also recently 
acquired the publishing rights in Mrs. Katherine Yates’s 
well-known Christian Science stories for children. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FALL BOOKS, 


The length of Tue D1au’s annual list of books 
announced for full publication, contained in our 
last (Sept. 16) issue, made it necessary to carry over 
until the present number the following entries, com- 
prising the full Educational and Juvenile announce- 
ments of the season. 





EDUCATION, 


A Cyclopedia of Education, edited by Paul Monroe, 
Vol. I—Exposition and LTlustration, by John 
Adams.—Attention and Interest, by Dr. Felix 
Arnold.—The American High School, by John 
Franklin Brown, $1.40.—The Nature Study Idea, 
by L. H. Bailey—Plain and Solid Co-Ordinate 
Geometry, by H. B. Fine and H. B. Thompson.— 
An Introductory Logic, by J. E. Creighton, new 
and revised edition—Outlines of Chemistry, by 
Louis Kahlenberg.—Testing of Electromagnetic 
Machinery and Other Apparatus, Vol. IT., Alternat- 
ing Currents, by B. V. Swenson and B. Franken- 
field—The Theory and Practice of English Com- 
position, by H. 8S. Canby.—Representative Biog- 
raphies, edited by F. W. C. Hersey and C. T. Cope- 
land.—Manual of Physical Geography, by F. V. 
Emerson.—Representative College Orations, by E. 
D. Shurter.—Chesneau’s Theoretical Principles of 
the Methods of Analytical Chemistry, trans. by A 
T. Lineoln and D, H. Carnahan.—Selections from 
Early American Writers, by William B. Cairns, 
$1.25.—The Oldest English Epic, by Francis B. 
Gummere, $1.10.—Genetie Psychology, by Edwin A. 
Kirkpatrick, $1.25——A Text-Book of Psychology, 
Part L, by Edward Bradford Tichener, $1.30.— 
Readings on the Principles of American Govern- 
ment, by Charles A. Beard.—An Outline of the 
Roman Empire, by William Stearns Davis.— 
Plautus’ Trinummus, edited by H. R. Fairclough.— 
Livy, Book XXI. and Selections, edited by James 
C. Egbert.—Dynamos and Motors, by W. 8. Frank- 
lin and William Esty.—Electric Waves, by William 
8S. Franklin.—Light and Sound, by W. 8. Frank- 
lin and William Esty.—Select Orations in American 
History, by 8. B. Harding.—Alternating Currents 
and Alternating Current Machinery, by D. C. and 
J. P. Jackson, new and revised edition.—Intro- 
duction to Public Finance, by C. C. Plehn, new and 
revised edition—-Elements of Agriculture, by G. 
F. Warren, illus—The Pupils’ Arithmetic, by 
James ©. Byrnes, Julia Richman, and John 8. 
Roberts, Vol. I—English Spoken and Written, by 
Dr. Henry P. Emerson and Ida C. Bender, Vol. I. 
—Elements of Physics, by Henry Crew and Frank- 
lin T. Jones, new and revised edition, illus.— 
Cemsar’s Gallic War, by Archibald Livingston 
Hodges, illus—The Making of the Nation, by 
Marguerite Stockman Dickson, illus.—Outlines of 
General History, by V. A. Renouf.—A Short His- 
tory of the United States, by Edward Channing 
and Susan J. Ginn, new and revised edition.— 
High School Course in Latin Composition, by 
Charles McCoy Baker and Alexander James Inglis, 
Vols. I. and IL—A Laboratory Manual, by Ralph 
8. Tarr—The Universal Speller, by William E. 
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Chancellor—The Universal School Reader, by 
Louise Emery Tucker, illus —The Pocket Classics, 
13 new vols. (Macmillan Co.) 

American Education, by Andrew S. Draper.—Social 
Development and Education, by M. V. O’Shea, $2. 
net.—How to Study and Teaching How to Study, 
by Frank M. MeMurray.—The Classical Moralists, 
selections from the great authors in the history of 
ethics from Socrates to Martineau, edited by Ben- 
jamin Rand.—Melodies of English Verse, edited 
by Lewis Kennedy Morse.—Children’s Classics in 
Dramatic Form, by Augusta Stevenson, 40 cts. net. 
—Riverside Educational Monographs, edited by 
Henry Suzzallo, new vols.: The Meaning of In- 
fancy, by John Fiske; Education for Efficiency, 
by Charles W. Eliot; Moral Principles in Eduea- 
tion, by John Dewey; Our National Ideals in Edu- 
eation, by Kimer E. Brown; The School as a 
Social Institution, by Henry Suzzallo; Continuation 
Schools, by Paul H. Hanus; Changing Conceptions 
of Education, by E. P. Cubberley; Self-Cultivation 
in English, by George Herbert Palmer; Ethical and 
Moral Instruction in Schools, by George Herbert 
Palmer; Types of Teaching, by Frederic Ernest 
Farrington; per vol., 35 cts. net.—Riverside Litera- 
ture Series, new vols.: Huxley’s Autobiography 
and Selected Essays; Byron’s Childe Harold, and 
The Prisoner of Chillon; Washington’s Farewell 
Address, and Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration; Se- 
lections from Irving’s Bracebridge Hall; Virgil’s 
#@neid; Thoreau’s Walden; Macaulay’s Lord 
Clive, and Warren Hastings; Mrs. Gaskell’s Cran- 
ford. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


The Universities of Ancient Greece, by John W. H. 
Walden, $1.50 net.—The Howe Readers, by W. D. 
Howe, M. T. Pritchard, and Elizabeth V. Brown.— 
American History, by Professor James A. James. 
—Elementary History of the United States, by 
Wilbur F. Gordy.—Elementary Logic, by William 
J. Taylor—Physiology and Hygiene for Young 
People, by Robert Eadie.—Modern English, its his- 
tory and use, by George Philip Krupp.—Agricul- 
ture for Common Schools, by M. L. Fisher and F. 
A. Cotton.—The Study of History in the Elemen- 
tary Schools, report to American Historical Asso- 
ciation.—The School Garden Book. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 


Principles of International Law, by T. J. Lawrence, 
new edition.—The State, by Woodrow Wilson, with 
revision of the sections on Sweden and Norway.— 
Belle Lettres Series, new vols.: The Cenci, by 
Shelley, edited by George E. Woodberry; Love and 
Honor and The Siege of Rhodes, by D’Avenant, 
edited by James W. Tupper; King and No King, 
and The Knight of the Burning Pestle, by Beau- 
mont, edited by R. M. Alden; All for Love and 
The Spanish Friar, by Dryden, edited by W. 
Strunk, Jr.; Sejanus and Catiline, by Ben Jonson, 
edited by W. D. Briggs—An Interpretation of 
Literature, by W. H. Hudson.—Syllabus of the 
History of Education, by William J. Taylor.— 
Psychology of Childhood, by Frederick Tracy and 
Joseph Stimpfi—Mechanies of Writing, by E. C. 

Woolley.—Practical Bookkeeping and Business 

Practice, by W. H. Whigam and O. D. Frederick. 





—Shop Work, by C. S. and A. G. Hammock.— 
Jean-Paul Choppart, by Desnoyer, with notes by 
C. Fontaine.—La Princesse Lointaine, by Rostand, 
edited by Borgerhoff.—Spanish Anecdotes, selected 
and edited by W. F. Giese and C. D. Cool.—Un 
Servil6n y un Liberalito, edited by Dr. Carlos 
Bransby.—Pereat Rochus, by Fogazzaro, edited by 
De Salvio.—Dante’s Divina Commedia, Part L, 
edited by Grandgent.—Deutsche Patrioten, by 
Arndt, with notes by Colwell.—Stékl’s Alle funf, 
with notes by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt.—Span- 
hoofd’s Lesebuch.—Till Eulenspiegel, with notes 
by Schmidt.—Original Exercises in Geometry, 
edited by Grace M. Edgett——High School Chem- 
istry, by C. E. Linebarger.—Organic Chemistry, 
by Ira Remsen, fifth revision—Cicero’s De Ami- 
citia, edited by E. W. Bowen.—Cicero’s De 
Senectute, edited by E. W. Bowen.—Heath’s Eng- 
lish Classies, new vols.: The Traveller and The De- 
serted Village, by Goldsmith, and Gray’s Elegy, 
edited by Rose M. Barton.—German Anthology, 
edited by Calvin Thomas.—Easy French Selections 
for Sight Translation, edited by Mansion.—MiAitres 
de la Critique Littéraire au XIX. Siécle, selected 
and edited by Comfort.—L’Age d’or, de la Lit- 
térature Francaise, by.Delpet.—Voyage en Amér- 
ique, by De Toequeville.—Lessons in Grammar and 
Composition based on Mérimée’s Colomba, by L. 
A. Roux.—Sudermann’s Heimat, edited by Schmidt. 
(D. C. Heath & Co.) 

English Poems, selected and edited by Walter C. 
Bronson, new vols.: The Elizabethan Age and the 
Puritan Period; Old and Middle English, Early 
Drama, and Ballads; each $1.50 net.—The Syntax 
of High School Latin, by Lee Byrne, 75 cts. net. 
(University of Chicago Press.) 

Municipal Government, by Frank T. Goodnow, $3. 
net.—Practical Argumentation, by George K. Pat- 
tee, $1.10 net.—Historical Stories Retold from St. 
Nicholas, 6 vols., illus., each 65 cts. net. (Century 
Co.) 

The English Scholarship System, in its relation with 
the secondary schools for boys and girls, by M. E. 
Sadler.—Schoolboys and School Work, by Rev. the 
Hon. Edward Lyttleton—Habit-Formation and the 
Science of Teaching, by Stuart H. Rowe.—LIllus- 
trated Phonics, a text-book for schools, illus. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

The Women of a State University, an illustration 
of the working of coeducation in the middle west, 
by Helen R. Olin. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

German Auxiliary Schools, by Dr. B. Maennel, trans. 
by Emma Sylvester, $1.50 net. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 

Ben Jonson’s English Grammar, edited by Alice V. 
Waite, 75 ets. net.—French Verbs and Verbal 
Idioms in Speech, by Baptiste and E. Jules Méras, 
60 cts. net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Elements of Transportation, a brief course in steam 
railroad, electric railway, and ocean and inland 
water transportation, by Emory R. Johnson, illus., 
$1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

New General Physics, by J. A. Culler, illus.—School 
History of the United States, by Charles Morris, 
illus., 90 ets. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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A School History of Essex, by W. H. Weston.—A 
School History of Hampshire, by F. Clarke. (Ox- 
ford University Press.) 

Selections from the Writings of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
edited by Frank W. C. Hersey, 35 ets. net. (Sher- 
man, French & Co.) 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Donkey John of the Toy Valley, by Margaret W. 
Morley, illus., $1.25.—The House on the North 
Shore, by Marion Foster Washburne, illus., $1.25.— 
The Child You Used to Be, by Leonora Pease, 
illus., $1.50.—The Short-Stop, by Zane Grey, illus., 
$1.25.—The Silver Canoe, by Henry Gardner Hunt- 
ing, illus., $1.25.—Around the World with the Bat- 
tleships, by Roman J. Miller, with introduction by 
James B. Connolly, illus., $1.25.—Sure-Dart, a 
story of strange hunters and strange game in the 
days of the monsters, by Frederick B. Costello, 
illus., $1.25—Billy Tomorrow, by Sarah Pratt 
Carr, illus., $1.25.—A Boy’s Risk, by Gulielma 
Zollinger, illus., $1.50.—Maggie MecLanehan, by 
Gulielma Zollinger, holiday edition, illus., $1.50.— 
Chet, by Katherine M: Yates, illus., $1.25.— 
Biblical Stories Retold for Children, by Edith 
Ogden Harrison, each with frontispiece in color, 
per vol., 50 cts. net.—Life Stories for Young 
People, trans. by George P. Upton, new vols.: 
Louise, Queen of Prussia; The Youth of the Great 
Elector; Emperor William L.; Elizabeth, Empress 
of Austria and Queen of Hungary; each illus., 60 
ets. net.—Montana, the land of shining mountains, 
by Katherine B. Judson, illus., 75 cts. net. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 

Janet at Odds, by Anna Chapin Ray, illus., $1.50.— 
Boys and Girls of Seventy-Seven, by Mary P. Wells 
Smith, illus., $1.25——The Wide Awake Girls in 
Winsted, by Katherine Ruth Ellis, illus., $1.50.— 
Redney McGaw, a story of the big show and the 
cheerful spirit, by Arthur E. McFarlane, illus., 
$1.50.—Betty Baird’s Golden Year, by Anna Ham- 
lin Weikel, illus., $1.50.—For the Norton Name, 
by Hollis Godfrey, illus., $1.50.—The Girls of 
Fairmount, by Etta Anthony Baker, illus., $1.50.— 
Wigwam Evenings, by Charles A. Eastman and 
Elaine Goodale Eastman, illus., $1.25.—Overheard 
in Fairyland, by Madge A. Bigham, illus., $1.50.— 
Polly and Dolly, by Mary Frances Blaisdale, illus., 
60 cts.—Wonderful Little Lives, by Julia Augusta 
Schwartz, illus., $1.50.—Little People Everywhere, 
by Etta Blaisdale McDonald, first vols.: Manuel in 
Mexico; Umé Sam in Japan; Rafael in Italy; 
Kathleen in Ireland; each illus. in color, ete., 60 
ets—Story Land, by Clara Murray, illus., 50 cts.— 
Children of History, early times, by Mrs. Hancock, 
illus. in color, ete., 50 cts. net.—Children of His- 
tory, later times, by Mrs. Hancock, illus. in color, 
ete., 50 ets. net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

A Dog of Flanders, by Ouida, new edition, illus. in 
color by Maria L. Kirk, $1.50.—At the Back of 
the North Wind, by George MacDonald, illus. in 
color by Maria L. Kirk, $1.50.—Muriel, by May 
Baldwin, illus., $1.50.—Betty Vivian, by Laura T. 

Meade, illus., $1.50.—Betty Compton, by Raymond 





Jacberns, illus., $1.50.—Stories from the Greek 
Legends, with frontispiece, $1.25 net.—Longshore 
Boys, by William O. Stoddard, Jr., $1.50.—Brave 
Bob Kitchin, by Andrew Home, illus., $1.50.—A 
Trip to Mars, by Fenton Ash, illus. in color, $1.50. 
—Finn, the Wolfhound, by A. J. Dawson, illus., 
$1.50.—_His First Term, by John Finnemore, illus, 
in color, $1.50.—The Romance of Modern Chem- 
istry, by James C. Philip, illus., $1.50 net.—The 
Romance of Modern Manufacture, by Charles R. 
Gibson, illus., $1.50 net.—Heroes of Modern India, 
by Edward Gilliat, illus., $1.50 net.—Adventures in 
the Arctic Regions, by H. W. G. Hyrst, illus., $1.50 
net.—Missionary Heroes in Africa, by J. C. Lam- 
bert, illus, 75 cts. net.—Lippincott’s Wonder 
Library, comprising: Wonders of Animal Ingenu- 
ity, by H. Coupin; Wonders of Mechanical In- 
genuity, by Archibald Williams; Wonders of the 
Plant World, by G. F. Scott Elliot; Wonders of 
Asiatic Exploration, by Archibald Williams; each 
illus., 75 cts. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe, illus. in color by 
E. Boyd Smith, $1.50 net.—John of the Woods, 
by Abbie Farwell Brown, illus., by E. Boyd Smith, 
$1.25.—When Sarah Saved the Day, by Elsie Sing- 
master, illus., $1.—The Garden of Eden, by George 
Hodges, illus., $1.50.—The Story of the Greek Peo- 
ple, by Eva March Tappan, illus., $1.50.—European 
Hero Stories, by Eva March Tappan, illus.—Little 
Gardens for Boys and Girls, by Myrta Margaret 
Higgins, illus——The Bunnikins-Bunnies in Camp, 
by Edith B. Davidson, illus. in color by Clara E. 
Atwood, 50 cts. net.—The Admiral’s Caravan, by 
Charles E, Carryl, new edition, illus. by Reginald 
Bireh, $1.50.—Child Life in Prose, edited by John 
G. Whittier, new edition, illus., $1.50.—The Story 
of Noah’s Ark, new edition, illus. in color by E. 
Boyd Smith, $1.25 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verses, illus. in color, 
ete., by Florence Storer, $1.50.—The Boy’s Catlin, 
my life among the Indians, by George Catlin, 
edited by Mary Gay Humphreys, illus., $1.50 net.— 
College Years, by Ralph D. Paine, illus. by Worth 
Brehm, $1.50.—The Boy Pioneers, sons of Daniel 
Boone, by Dan Beard, illus., $2. net.—On the Old 
Kearsarge, a story of the Civil War, by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, illus., $1.35 net—The Story of 
Rustem, and other Persian hero tales from Firdusi, 
by Elizabeth D. Renninger, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Stories from the Faerie Queene, by Lawrence Daw- 
son, illus., $1.50 net.—The Story of Hereward, by 
Douglas C. Stedman, illus., $1.50 net.—Stories of 
Norse Heroes, by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, illus, 
$1.50.—Dorothy Brook’s School Days, by Frances 
Campbell Sparhawk, illus., $1.50—-We Four and 
Two More, by Imogen Clark, illus. in color, $1.25. 
—Found by the Cireus, by James Otis, illus., $1.— 
In Nature’s School, by Lilian Gask, illus., $1.50.— 
The Land of Nod, by J. Walker McSpadden, illus., 
$1.50.—Pinocchio, by C. Collodi, illus. in color, $1. 
—Bar B Boys, by Edwin L. Sabin, illus., $1.50.— 
When America Won Liberty, by Tudor Jenks, illus., 
$1.25. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 

Captain Chub, by Ralph Henry Barbour, illus., $1.50. 

—The Boy’s Life of Ulysses S. Grant, by Helen 
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Nicolay, illus., $1.50.—When I Grow Up, pictures 
and verses by W. W. Denslow, $1. net.—From Sioux 
to Susan, by Agnes McClelland Daulton, illus., 
$1.50.—A Son of the Desert, by Bradley Gilman, 
illus., $1.50.—The Lass of the Silver Sword, by 
Mary Constance Du Bois, illus., $1.50.—Bound 
Volumes of St. Nicholas for 1908-9, 2 vols., $4. 
(Century Co.) 

The Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales, by Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne, illus. in color, etc., $2.—Historic 
Boyhoods, by Rupert 8. Holland, iilus., $1.50 net.— 
Shovelhorns, the biography of a moose, by Clarence 
Hawkes, illus. in color, ete., $1.50.—The Land of 
Really True, by Millicent Olmstead, illus. in color, 
$1.—Joan’s Jolly Vacation, by Emilia Elliot, illus., 
$1.50.—The Four Corners Abroad, by Amy E. 
Blanchard, illus., $1.50.—The Lettie Lane Paper 
Family, twelve sheets of paper dolls designed by 
Sheila Young, $1.—Kittie Kat Kimmie, by S8. 
Louise Patteson, illus., $1—The Hundred Best 
Series, a treasury of poetry in various tongues, 
new vol.: Poetry for Children, 50 cts. net—The 
Dwellers Series, by Theodore Wood, 6 vols., each 
illus. in color, ete., 50 ets. net.—-The Children’s 
Favorites, told in easy French by Katheleen Fitz- 
gerald, illus. in color, 50 cts. net.—Rab and his 
Friends, by Dr. John Brown, illus. in color, 75 cts. 
net.—Classics for Children, new vols.: Doctor Mari- 
gold, by Charles Dickens; Some Roundabout Pa- 
pers, by W. M. Thackeray; each illus., 50 cts. net. 
—The Jacobs Nursery Library, first vol.: Peter 
Pixie, by Augusta Thorburn, illus. in color, etc., 
50 cts. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary Lamb, 
illus. in color by Arthur Rackham, $2.50 net.—Gul- 
liver’s Travels, by Jonathan Swift, illus. in color by 
Arthur Rackham, $2.50 net.—Fairy Tales, by Ed- 
ouard R. de Laboulaye, illus. in color, ete., $2.50.— 
Heidi, by Johanna Spyri, new translation, illus. in 
color, ete., by Lizzie Lawson, $2.50.—The Poot and 
Other Animals, by Harold Richardson, illus. in 
color by G. H. Thompson, $2.—When Mother Was 
a Little Girl, drawings in color by Ida Waugh, 
with verses by Amy Blanchard, $2.—The Enchanted 
Forest, by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, illus. 
in color, etce., by E. Boyd Smith, $1.50.—The House 
of Arden, by E. Nesbit, illus. by H. R. Millar, 
$1.50.—The February Boys, by Mrs. Molesworth, 
illus. in color by Mabel L. Attwell, $1.50.—The 
Frogs O’ Poolo, or Wonder Ways of Tiny Folks, 
illus. by Harold Sichel, $1.50.—With Kit Carson in 
the Rockies, a tale of the beaver country, by Everett 
MeNeil, illus., $1.50.—Captain Pete of Puget 
Sound, and Captain Pete of Cortesana, by James 
Cooper Wheeler, each illus., $1.50.—Alwyn’s Friend, 
and Princess of the Rebels, by Laura T. Meade, 
each illus., $1.50.—Mother Goose and What Hap- 
pened Next, by Anna Marion Smith, illus. by Reg- 
inald Birch, $1.25.—Little Workers, by C. M. Lowe, 
illus. in color by E. Stuart Hardy, $1.—Little In- 
dian Maidens at Work and Play, by Beatrice Bax- 
ter Ruyl, illus., $1.—Grandmother’s Favorite, edited 
by Amy Steedman, comprising: The Birthday Pres- 
ent, by Maria Edgeworth; The Fairchild Family, 
by Mrs. Sherwood; Margot and the Golden Fish, 
by Mrs. Sherwood; The Apple Pie and Other 
Stories, by various authors; Holiday House, by 
Catherine Sinclair; each illus. in color, 75 cts. — 





Cecil Aldin’s Painting Books, comprising: The 
Farm Yard; The Poultry Book; The Cat and the 
Dog Book; each 50 cts.—Little Mother Series, new 
vols.: The Three Bold Pirates, by E. Stuart Hardy 
and Lilian Gash; Pudgy, by Dickie Hughes.—Min- 
iature Picture Books, by Walter Copeland, new 
vols.: The Little Book of Sailors; The Little Book 
of Soldiers; The Little Book of Other People; each 
illus. by Charles Robinson, 25 cts. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) 


Blue Goops and Red, by Gelett Burgess, illus., $1.35 


net.—The Complete Mother Goose, illus. by Ethel 
Franklin Betts, $1.50.—Chemistry for Young Peo- 
ple, by Tudor Jenks, illus., $1.50 net.—Birds of the 
World for Young People, by Tudor Jenks and 
Charles R. Knight, illus. in color, $2. net.—Romance 
of History Series, first vols.: Mexico, by Margaret 
Coxhead; Australia, by Dr. W. H. Lang; Gibraltar 
and the West Indies, by John Lang; New Zealand, 
by Reginald Horsley; India, by Victor Surridge; 
South Africa, by Ian D. Colvin; each illus, in color, 
$2. net.—The Circus and All About It, by E. Boyd 
Smith, illus. in color, ete., $2—An Empire Story, 
by H. E. Marshall, illus. in color, $2.50 net.—The 
Boys’ Book of Airships, illus., $2.—Fine Art Ju- 
veniles, new vols.: The Wonder Book of Beasts, 
by F. J. Harvey Darton; The Man from the Moon, 
by Philip Carmichael; Prince Boo-Hoo, by Harry 
Jones; Sintram and Undine, by De la Motte 
Fouqué; each illus. in color, etc., $1.50.—The 
Child’s Hiinsel and Gretel, illus. in color, $1.50.— 
Story-Lives of Great Authors, by Francis Row- 
botham, illus. with portraits, etc., $1.50.—Stokes’ 
Wonder Book, illus. in color, ete., $1.50.—Great 
Operas Told for Children, by John Prendergast, 
illus. in color, $1.50.—School Children the World 
Over, by Lucy Dunton, illus., $1.50.—The Irish 
Fairy Book, by Alfred Percival Graves, illus. in 
color, $1.50.—The Boys and Girls of the White 
House, illus. with portraits, $1.50.—England’s 
Story for Children, by E. Baumer Williams, illus. 
in color, etc., $1.50.—Margery Redford and Her 
Friends, illus., $1.50.—The Lays of the Grays, illus. 
in color, $1.50.—Dick in the Everglades, by A. W. 
Dimock, illus., $1.50.—Billy Possum, by T. Carter 
Beard, illus. in color, ete., $1.—Winning Their Way, 
by John T. Faris, illus., $1.50.—The Rose and the 
Ring, by W. M. Thackeray, illus. in color, ete., 
$1.25.—The Helter Skelters, by George Daulton, 
illus., $1.25.—Powder and Jam, illus. in color, $1.— 
The Donakin Circus, illus. in color, $1.—Land 
Babies and Sea Babies, by Emily Shore, illus. in 
color, $1.—What Sheila Did, by C. 8S. Baker, illus. 
in color, ete., 50 ets—Bobby Blake, and Dolly 
Drake, by Grace G. Wiederseim, each illus., 50 cts. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


Harper’s Handy-Book for Girls, edited by Anna P. 


Paret, illus, $1.75——When Roggie and Reggie 
Were Five, by Gertrude Smith, illus. in color, $1.30 
net.—Decisive Battles of America, edited by Ripley 
Hitchcock, $1.50.—Swiss Family Robinson, by Jo- 
hann David Wyss, new edition, with introduction 
by William Dean Howells, illus. by Louis Rhead, 
$1.50.—Harper’s Young People Series, new vol.: 
Boys on the Railroad, by Molly Elliot Seawell, 
James Barnes, Ellen Douglas Deland and others; 
illus., 60 cts—Harper’s Athletic Series, new vol.: 
On the Gridiron, and other stories of out-door 
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ANNOUNCEMENT LIST OF FALL BOOK S—continued. 


sport, by Jesse Lynch Williams and others; illus., 
60 ets. (Harper & Brothers.) 


The Arabian Nights, new edition, illus. by Heath 


Robinson, Helen Stratton, and others, $1.50—Hans 
Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales, illus. in color, 
ete., by Helen Stratton, $1.50 net.—Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, illus. in color, ete., by Helen Stratton, $1.50 
net.—Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes, by Walter 
Jerrold, illus. in color, ete., by John Hassall, $1.50 
net.—Stories Told through the Ages, retold by H. 
E. Havell, 6 vols., comprising: Stories from the 
Old Testament; Stories from Greek Tragedy; 
Stories from the Iliad; Stories from the Odyssey; 
Stories from the A®neid; Stories from Don 
Quixote; each illus. in photogravure, $1.50.—The 
Wonders of the Zoo, by Lilian Gask, illus., $1.25.— 
Stories Children Love, edited by Charles Welsh, 
illus. in color, $1.25.—Basil the Page, by C. J. 
Whitham, illus., $1.25—Our Visit to France, by 
Kate F. Fricero, illus., $1—Friends of the Hunted, 
by John Howard Jewett, $1—Dutchie Doings, by 
Ethel Parkinson and Walter Chapman, illus. in 
color, $1.—The Children’s Bookshelf, 3 vols., com- 
prising: The Story of King Arthur, by Mary Mac- 
leod; The Red Cross Knight and Sir Guyon, by 
Mary Macleod; Pilgrim’s Tales, by F. J. H. 
Darton; each illus. in color, ete., 60 ets—The Tale 
of a Black Cat, by Clifton Johnson, illus. in color, 
ete., 60 cts. (Dodge Publishing Co.) 


The Road to Oz, by L. Frank Baum, illus. by John 


R. Neil, $1.25—Yama Yama Land, an extrava- 
ganza, by Grace Duffie Boylan, illus. in colors by 
Edgar Keller, $1.50.—The Airship Boys Series, 
by H. L. Sayler, first vols.: The Airship Boys, or 
The Quest of the Aztec Treasure; The Airship 
Boys Adrift, or Saved by an Aeroplane; each $1.— 
The House a Jap Built, by Gustine C. Weaver, 
illus. in colors, 75 ets——The Boy Fortune Hunters 
Series, by Floyd Akers, new vol.: The Boy Fortune 
Hunters in China, 60 cts—The Aunt Jane Series, 
by Edith Van Dyne, new vol.: Aunt Jane’s Nieces 
at Work, 60 ets.—Children’s Red Books, 12 vols., 
each 25 cts. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 


U. 8. Service Series, first vol.: The Boy with the 


U. 8. Survey, by Francis Rolt-Wheeler, $1.50.— 
War of the Union Series, first vol.: For the Stars 
and Stripes, by Everett T. Tomlinson, illus., $1.50. 
—Norman Carver Series, second vol.: With Pick- 
pole and Peavey, or Two Live Boys on the East 
Branch Drive, illus., $1.50.—The Lookout Island 
Campers, by Warren L. Eldred, illus., $1.50.— 
Dorothy Brown, by Nina Rhoades, illus., $1.50.— 
Stories of the Triangular League, first vol.: The 
School Four, by A. T. Dudley, illus., $1.25.—Five 
Chum Series, first vol.: Winning his Shoulder 
Straps, or Bob Anderson at Chatham Military 
School, by Norman Brainard, illus., $1.25.—Helen 
Grant Series, new vol.: Helen Grant, Teacher, 
by Amanda Douglas, illus., $1.25.—Brave Heart 
Series, fifth vol.: American Patty, by Adele E. 
Thompson, illus., $1.25.—Hester Series, first vol.: 
The Coming of Hester, by Jean K. Baird, illus., 
$1.25.—Little Heroine Series, second vol.: The 
Little Heroine at School, by Alice Turner Curtis, 
illus., $1.25.—Mother Tucker’s Series, by Angela 





W. Wray, illus., $1.25.—Dorothy Dainty Series, 
new vol.: Dorothy Dainty in the Country, illus, 
$1.—The Prue Books, new vol.: Prue at School, 
by Amy Brooks, illus., $1. (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co.) 

Patty’s Pleasure Trip, by Carolyn Wells, illus., $1.25, 
—The Kite Book, by B. Cory Kilbert, illus. in 
color, $1.25.—Marjorie’s New Friend, by Carolyn 
Wells, illus., $1.25.—Dick and Dolly, by Carolyn 
Wells, illus., $1.25.—A Little Girl in Olé Pitts- 
burg, by Amanda M. Douglas, $1.50.—Liberty or 
Death, by Eliza F. Pollard, illus., $1.50.—The Story 
of our Navy, for American boys, by Willis J. 
Abbot, illus., $2. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Faerie Queene and Her Knights, stories retold 
from Edmund Spenser by Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
illus., $1.50 net.—Peeps at Many Lands, new vols.: 
Belgium; Canada; China; Corsica; Finland; Ger- 
many; Greece; Ireland; New Zealand; Norway; 
Turkey; Wales; Jamaica; each illus. in color, 75 
ets. net.—The Water Babies, by Charles Kingsley, 
illus. in color by Warwick Goble—Manual of 
Games, by Jessie Bancroft, $1.50 net. (Macmillan 
Co.) 

The Prince and his Ants, by Luigi Bertelli, trans. by 
Sarah F. Woodruff, edited by V. L. Kellogg, illus. 
in color, ete., $1.50 net.—Cock-a-doo-dle-Hill, by 
Alice Cahhoun, illus., $1.50.—The Cave of the 
Bottomless Pool, by Henry Gardiner Hunting, illus., 
$1.50.—The House of the Heart, plays for chil- 
dren, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay, illus., $1.25 
net.—The Secret of Old Thunderhead, by Louise 
Godfrey Irwin, illus., $1.50. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Barty Crusoe and His Man Saturday, by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, illus. in color, $1. net.—Pleasant 
Day Diversions, by Carolyn Wells, $1. net.—When 
Mother Lets Us Help, by Constance Johnson, illus., 
75 ets. net—When Mother Lets Us Give a Party, 
by Elsie Duncan Yale, illus., 75 cts. net.—The 
Children’s Book, edited by Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, illus. in color, etc., $1.50.—Dan Beard’s Ani- 
mal Book, by Dan Beard, new and enlarged edi- 
tion, illus., $1.75 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Double Play, by Ralph Henry Barbour, illus., $1.50. 
—tThe Free Rangers, by Joseph A. Altsheler, illus., 
$1.50.—The New Sophomore, by James Shelley 
Hamilton, illus., $1.50.—Louisa May Alcott, by 
Belle Moses, illus., $1.25 net.—Florence Nightin- 
gale, by Laura E. Richards, with portraits, $1.25 
net.—On the Trail of Washington, by Frederick 
Trever Hill, illus. in color, ete., $1.50 net.—In Line 
of Duty, by Captain Richard Pearson Hobson, 
illus. in color, $1.50.—The Last of the Chiefs, by 
Joseph A. Altsheler, illus., $1.50.—The Red Caps 
of Lyons, by H. Haynes, illus., $1.50.—The Man 
Who Made Good, by Walter Camp, illus., $1.50.— 
The Adventures of Little Knight Brave, by Mrs. 
Frances B. Rees, illus., $1.50.—Tales of the Red 
Children, by Abbie Farwell Brown, illus., $1.— 
Jesus, David, Joseph, Samuel, and Moses, 5 vols., 
each illus. in color. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

In the Fairy Ring, a book of verses and pictures for 
children, by Florence Harrison, illus. in color, ete., 
$2.—Three Jovial Puppies, a book of pictures and 
rhymes, illus. in color, $2.—Caldwell’s Boys and 
Girls at Home, illus. in color, ete., $1.25.—The Hill 
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that Fell Down, by Evelyn Sharp, illus., $1.25.— 
Through the Heart of Tibet, by Alexander Mac- 
donald, illus., $1.25.—The Rival Treasure Hunters, 
by Robert M. Macdonald, illus., $1.25.—John 
Bargrave’s Gold, by Capt. F. S. Brereton, illus., 
$1.25.—A Hero of Sedan, by Capt. F. S. Brereton, 
illus., $1.25.—Bright-Wits, Prince of Mogadore, 
a series of puzzles, by Burren Loughlin and L. L. 
Flood, printed in color, 75 cts.—Babes and Blos- 
soms, by Walter Copeland, illus. in color, 75 cts. 
(H. M. Caldweil Co.) 

Tales of Wonder, by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith, $1.50 net.—Trees Every Child 
Should Know, by Julia Ellen Rogers, illus., $2. 
net.—The Book of Famous Sieges, by Tudor 
Jenks, illus., $1.50 net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Grimm’s Animal Stories, pictures in color and deco- 
rations by John Rae, $2.—The Animals in the Ark, 
by A. Guizot, illus. in color, $1.25.—Children of 
Yesterday, a book of verses, illus. in color, etc., 
$1.50.— Animals, by Wallace Rice, new edition, 
illus. in color, $2.50 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Songs of Father Goose, verses by L. Frank 
Baum, music by Alberta N. Hall, illustrations by 
W. W. Denslow, $1.25.—The April Fool Doll, by 
Josephine Scribner Gates, illus., $1.25.—The Gold 
Hunters, by James Oliver Curwood, illus., $1.50.— 
Humphrey Bold, a tale of sea-fighting under brave 
Benbow, by Herbert Strang, illus., $1.50.—Almost 
Fairy Children, by Caleb Lewis, illus., $1.25.—Why 
the Chimes Rang, by Raymond MacDonald Alden, 
new edition, decorated, 50 cts. net. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) 

The Red Book of Heroes, by Mrs. Andrew Lang, 
edited by Andrew Lang, illus. in color, ete——The 
Golliwogg in the African Jungle, verses by Bertha 
Upton, illus. in color by Florence K. Upton. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

Giant-Land, or The Wonderful Adventures of Tom 
Pippin, by Ronald Quiz, illus. in color, $2. net.— 
The Golden Staircase, poems for children, chosen 
by Louey Chisolm, illus. in color by M. Dibdin 
Spooner, new school edition, $1. net. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

Child’s Guide Series, new vols.: A Child’s Guide to 
American History, by Henry W. Elson; A Child’s 
Guide to Reading, by John Macy; A Child’s Guide 
to Music, by Daniel Gregory Mason; each illus., 
$1.25 net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Cassell’s Annual for Boys and Girls, illus. in color, 

» $1.25.—Chums, illus. in color, ete., $2.75.— 
Little Folks, illus. in color, ete., $1.25.—Bo-Peep, 
a treasury for littie people with original stories 
and verses by popular authors, illus. in color, etc., 
75 ets—Tiny Tots, yearly volume, illus. in color, 
ete., 50 ets.—The Bo-Peep Series, new vols.: Romps 
and Rhymes, Boy Blue Picture Book, Bed Time 
Picture Book, illus. in color, ete., each 40 cts. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

Tell Me a True Story, tales of Bible heroes, by Mary 
Stewart, illus., $1.25 net—The Big Brother of 
Sabin St., by I. T. Thurston, illus., $1. net.—Just 
Boys, jangles from the choir room, by Mary B. 
Wood, illus., 75 cts. net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Maida’s Little Shop, by Inez Haynes Gillmore, $1.25. 

(B. W. Huebsch.) 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
October, 1900. 


Abdul Hamid II. H.G. Dwight. Putnam. 

African Game Trails. Theodore Roosevelt. Scribner. 
Alpenstock, Men of the. Day Allen Willey. Putnam. 
Amundsen Polar Expedition —1910. M. Alger. Putnam. 
Animals, How They find their Way Home. J. B. Watson. Harper. 
Autobiography, Sincerity of. Anna Robeson Burr. Atlantic. 
Bank, A Central—lIs it Desirable? A.B. Hepburn. Century. 
Boys, Our — Are We Spoiling Them? Paul van Dyke Scribner. 
Brown, John, Recollections of. Eleanor Atkinson. American. 
Business Men’s Novels. George Jean Nathan, Bookman. 
Cabbages, The Planting of. Holbroke White. Atlantic. 
Chemistry, Applied, Advances in. C. Baskerville. Rev. of Revs. 
Chinese Women at Home. Isaac Taylor Headland. Putnam. 
Christ in Modern Thought. Philip 8. Moxom. North American. 
Cleveland’s Conversations and Letters. R. W. Gilder. Century. 
Coal Mine, Ina. William Gilmore Beymer. Harper. 

College, The, and the Freshman. W.R. Castle, Jr. Atlantic. 
Common Things, Simple Lessons from. F.E.Nipher. Pop. Sci. 
Cook, Dr.— The Man and the Deed. W. T. Stead. Rev. of Revs. 
Corruption in Public Life. Ben B. Lindsey. Hverybody’s. 
Crime, Last Census and its Bearing on. A. Drahms. Pop. Sci. 
Delhi, A Soldier of. Robert Shackleton. Harper. 

Dooley, Mr.,.on the Magazines. F.P. Dunne. American. 
Edinburgh, Old. Archibald Henderson. Harper. 

Emmanuel Movement from a Medical View-Point. Pop. Science. 
England, Social Hegemony of. Sidney Whitman. No. American. 
Finger-Prints—Their Use by the Police. J. Hambridge. Century. 
Finger-Prints — Their Use in the Navy. C.B. Brewer. Century. 
Fitch, Clyde. Clayton Hamilton. Bookman. 

Forest Region, The Atlantic. 8. Trotten. Popular Science. 
Gunnison Tunnel, Heroes of the, A. W.Rolker. Everybody’s. 
Hardy, Thomas. Novels of. William Lyon Phelps. North Amer. 
Harriman the Absolute. Robert 8. Lanier. Review of Reviews. 
Harz, From the, to Hildesheim. R.H.Schauffler. Century. 
Hayne, President, Administration of. J. F. Rhodes. Century. 
Himalayas, Exploring the Giaciers of. F.B. Workman. Harper. 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration, The. G. F. Kunz. Popular Science. 
Impressionism in Art, The True. Birge Harrison. Scribner. 
India, British Rulein. Sidney Brooks. Century. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, Duties of. North American. 
Ireland, The New— XI. Sidney Brooks. No. American. 
James, Henry — Auto-Critic. Edward Clark Marsh. Bookman. 
Jews, Disintegration of the. Ray Stannard Baker. American. 
Johnson, Doctor. Charles W. Hodell. Putnam. 

Land, Lure of the. Frederic C. Howe. Scribner. 

Latin vs. German. Ralph H. McKee. Popular Science. 
Lawyer, Function ofthe. D.R.Richberg. Atlantic. 


Leather and Its Uses. L. E. Van Norman. Review of Reviews. 


Literary Groups, Famous. Agnes H. Brown. Bookman. 


London, The Declaration of. Paul 8. Reinsch. No. American. 


Looking Forward. James J. Hill. Putnam. 

Lowestoft, Drifters out of. Walter Wood. Scribner. 
Manchuria Muddle, The. Edward Harkness. Putnam. 
Meredith, George, Personal Recollections of. F. J. Bliss. Century. 
Mexico, Barbarous—I. John Kenneth Turner. American. 


Minein the Making, A. CharlesR. Keyes. Review of Reviews. 


Navy. Have We One? Ambrose Bierce. Everybody's. 


Nervous System, Origin of the. G. H. Parker. Popular Science. 


Night, The Edge of. Dallas Lore Sharp. Atlantic. 

North Pole at Last, The. Cyrus C. Adams. Review of Reviews 
Old,—What Other Nations Do with. R. W. Child. Hverybody’s. 
Painter, The, and his Profits. Amos Stote. Bookman. 

Payne Tariff Law, The. Samuel W. McCall. Atlantic. 
Peary: A Character Sketch. Review of Reviews. 

Persia, Land of Lovely Ladies. E. A. Powell. Hverybody’s. 
Physical Education, Future of. D. A. Sargent. Putnam. 
Poe, The “ Child Wife” of. J.P. January. Century. 

Polo, Marco. C. Raymond Beazley. Atlantic. 

Pont D’Avignon. Isabel Floyd Jones. Bookman. 

Printer, The First Royal. Lawrence Burnham. Bookman. 
Promised Land, Passing of the. C.M.Harger. Atlantic. 


Psychical Researcher, Confidences of a. W. James. American. 
Scholarship, Standing of, in Amer. H. Miinsterberg. Atlantic. 
Shakespeare’s Titus Andronicus.’”’ William Sharp. Harper. 
Ships, Am., and the Way to get Them. W.L. Marvin. Atlantic. 


Madge C. Jenison. Harper. 


Trade-Unions and Individual Worker. J.T. Lincoln. Atlantic. 
War Game, Taking Boston in the. Review of Reviews. 
Welles, Gideon, Diary of (continued). Atlantic. 

Wilderness, The Battle of the—V. Morris Schaff. Atlantic. 
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List oF NEW Books. 


[The following List, containing 200 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dau since its last tssue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Richard Jefferies: His Lifeand Work. By Edward Thomas. 
Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 339 pages. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $. net. 

The Life of Mirabeau. By 8.G.Tallentyre. With portraits, 
large 8vo, 350 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. $8. net. 

Napoleon’s Marshals. By R. P. Dunn-Pattison. Illustrated, 
large 8vo, 373 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. §8. net. 

Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. New 
edition; in 2 vols., illustrated in photogravure, large 8vo, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $5. 

Wits, Beaux and Beauties of the Georgian Era. By John 
Fyvie. Illustrated, 8vo, 359 pages. John Lane Co. $4. net. 

Enchanters of Men. By Ethel Colburn Mayne. Illustrated 
in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 358 pages. George W. Jacobs 
&Co. $3.50 net. 

Marcus Whitman: Pathfinder and Patriot. By Rev. Myron 
Eells. Illustrated, large 8vo, 349 pages. Seattle: Alice 
Harriman Co. $2.50 net. 

Reminiscences of My Life. By Charles Santley. With 
portraits, large 8vo, 318 pages. Brentano’s. $4. net. 

Robert Fulton and the Clermont. By Alice Crary Sutcliff. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 367 pages. Century Co. $1.20 net. 

The Speakers of the House. By Hubert Bruce-Fuller. With 
frontispiece, 8vo, 311 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $2. net. 
Sir Robert Hart: The Romance of a Great Career. By Juliet 
Bredon. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 8vo, 250 pages. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.75 net. 

Henry Hudson: A Brief Statement of his Aims and his 
Achievements. By Thomas A. Janvier. Illustrated, 12mo, 
148 pages. Harper & Brothers. 75 cts. net. 

Jesse Lee: A Methodist Apostle. By William Henry Meredith. 
With frontispiece, 18mo, 128 pages. Jennings & Graham. 


25 cts. net. 
HISTORY. 


The Last Days of Papal Rome, 1850-1870. By R. De Cesare; 
translated by Helen Zimmern; with Introduction by G. M. 
Trevelyan. Illustrated, large 8vo, 488 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.50 net. 

Memorials of St. Paul’s Cathedral. By William MacDonald 
Sinclair. Dlustrated in nhotogravure, etc., large 8vo, 512 
pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. $4. net. 

The Court of Louis XIII. By K. A. Patmore. With por- 
traits, large 8vo, 36¢ pages. Brentano’s. $3.50 net. 

The Romance of Northumberland. By A. G. Bradley. 
Illustrated in color, large 8vo, 400 pages. A.C. McClurg & 
Co. $2.75 net. 

Vignettes: A Series of Dramatic Episodes, 1787-1871. 
By M. Betham-Edwards. With portraits, large 8vo, 256 pages. 
Brentano’s. $3. net. 

The Tower of London: Fortress, Palace, and Prison. By 
Charles G. Harper. Illustrated, large 8vo, 263 pages. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. $2.50 net. 

The Taverns and Turnpikes of Blandford, 1733-1883. By 
Sumner Gilbert Wood. Illustrated, large 8vo, 329 pages. 
Published by the author. §2. net. 

Society and Politics in Ancient Rome: Essays and 
Sketches. By Frank Frost Abbott. i2mo, 267 pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Transition in Illinois from British to American 
Government. By Robert Livingston Schuyler. Large 
8vo, 145 pages. Macmillan Co. §1. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Romantic Movement in English Poetry. By Arthur 
Symons. Large 8vo, 339 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 
By Algernon Charles Swinburne. i6mo, 8 

pages. Oxford University Press. 

1872: Letters Written by a Gentleman in Boston to His 
Friend in Paris, describing the Great Fire. With intro- 
ductory chapters and notes by Harold Murdoch. Limited 
edition ; illustrated, large 8vo, 160 pages. Houghton Mifflin 

net. 


Co. $6. 

Romantic Legends of Spain. By Gustavo Adolfo Becquer; 
translated by Cornelia Frances Bates and Katharine Lee 
awe Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 50 net. 








By Basil Lanneau G 
With portrait in photogravure, 12mo, 130 pages. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1. net. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes: The Autocrat and his Fellow- 
Boarders. By Samuel McChord Crothers. With portrait, 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cts. net. 

De Profundis. By Oscar Wilde. Second edition, with addi- 
tional matter; with frontispiece, 12mo, 154 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Stage History of Shakespeare’s King Richard 

the Third. By AlicelI. Perry Wood. 8vo, 186 pages. New 
York: Columbia University Press. $1.25 net. 

The Centenary of Tennyson, 1809-1909. By T. Herbert 
Warren, 8vo, 32 pages. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Paper. 

Was William Shakespeare a Gentleman? By Samuel A. 
Tannenbaum. Large 8vo, 29 pages. New York: The Tenny 
Press. 50 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Works of George Eliot. Thin paper edition. In eight vol- 
umes, with photogravure frontispieces, 12mo. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Per set, limp leather, $10. net. 

Crowell’s Thin Paper Poets. New vols.: Poetical Quota- 
tions, edited by Anna L. Ward ; William Wordsworth ; James 
Russell Lowell. With photogravure frontispieces, 12mo. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Per vol., $1.25. 

The Maine Woods. By Henry D. Thoreau; illustrated in 
photogravure, etc., by Clifton Johnson. 8vo, 437 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $2. net. 

Dramas. Edited by Arthur Beatty. With por- 
trait in photogravure, 12mo, 384 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Plays of Robert Greene. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Thomas H. Dickinson. 16mo, 452 pages. *‘ Mer- 
maid Series.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

Poems, Letters, and Prose Fragments of Kirke White, 
Edited by John Drinkwater. 16mo, 268 pages. ‘ Muses’ 
Library.” E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 cts. net. 

The Valkyrie (Die Walkiire). By Richard Wagner; translated 
by Oliver Huckel. Illustrated, 12mo, 96 pages. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 75 cts. net. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 

Songs and Poems, Old and New. By William Sharp (Fiona 
Macleod). 12mo, 234 pages. Duffield & .0. $1.50 net. 

Drake: An English Epic, Books I1.-XII. By Alfred Noyes. 
Illustrated ,8vo, 348 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50 net. 

The Melting Pot: A Drama in Four Acts. By Israel 
Zangwill. 12mo, 200 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

From the Book of Life. By Richard Burton. 12mo, 94 pages 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.25 net. 

A Roundof Rimes. By Denis A.McCarthy. 12mo, 111 pages. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1. net. 

David. By Cale Young Rice. 12mo, 128 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

Dante, and Collected Verse. By George Lansing Raymond. 
16mo, 329 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Giant and the Star: Little Annals in Rhyme. By 
Madison Cawein. 12mo, 173 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. 


$1. net. 
The Blushful South and Hippocrene. By Robert Loveman. 
12mo, 80 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1. 


FICTION. 

Open Country: A Comedy With a Sting. By Maurice 
Hewlett. 12mo, 320 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The City of Beautiful Nonsense. By E. Temple Thurston. 
12mo, 345 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Veronica Playfair. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. Illustrated 
in color, 12mo, 319 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Dominant Dollar. By Will Lillibridge. Illustrated, 
12mo, 349 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

The Castle by the Sea. By H. B. Marriott Watson. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 812 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Big John Baldwin. By Wilson Vance. 12mo, 375 pages. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

The Men of the Mountain. By 8.R. Crockett. Illustrated, 

Brothers. $1.50 


Hellas and Hesperia; or, The Vitality of Greek Studies in 
America; Three Lectures. Gildersleeve. 


True Tilda. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 12mo, 401 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
The White Prophet. By Hall Caine. With frontispiece, 


12mo, 613 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
The Son of Mary Bethel. By Elsa Barker. 
Duffield & Co. $1.50. 


12mo, 549 pages, 
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Irene of the Mountains: A Romance of Old Virginia. By 
George Cary Eggleston. Illustrated, 12mc, 487 pages. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

The Lonely Guard. By Norman Innes. With frontispiece 
in color, 12mo, 353 pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.20net. 

The Veil: A Romance of Tunis. By Ethel Stefana Stephens. 
12mo, 385 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Truxton King: A Story of Graustark. By George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon ; illustrated in color by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, 
369 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Virginia of the Air Lanes. By Herbert Quick. Illustrated, 
12mo, 424 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

The Land of Long Ago. By Eliza Calvert Hall. Ilustrated, 
12mo, 295 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Lady of Big Shanty. By F. Berkeley Smith. 12mo, 
823 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

Old Clinkers: A Story of the New York Fire Department. 
By Harvey J. O’Higgins. Illustrated, 12mo, 277 pages. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

Zandrie. By Maria Edwards Richards. With frontispiece in 
color, 12mo, 386 pages. Century Co. $1.50. 

The Faith of his Fathers: A Story of Some Idealists. By 
A. E. Jacomb. 12mo, 374 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Trespass. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 12mo, 384 pages. Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Homesteaders. By Kate and Virgil D. Boyles: illus- 
trated in color by Maynard Dixon. 12mo, 346 pages. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

A Reaping. By E. F. Benson. 12mo, 292 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

Green Ginger. By Arthur Morrison. 12mo, 314 pages. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Sir Guy and Lady Rannard. By H.N. Dickinson. 12mo, 
446 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.50. 

Everybody’s Secret. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 12mo, 345 
pages. G.W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

The Uttermost Farthing. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 12mo, 
275 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50. 

The Leopard and the Lily. By Marjorie Bowen. 12mo, 
872 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

Priscilla of the Good Intent. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 12mo, 
871 pages. Little, Brown, &Co. $1.50. 

Melchisedec. By Ramsey Benson. 12mo, 301 pages. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Into the Night: A Story of New Orleans. By Frances Nimmo 
Greene. Illustrated in color, 12mo, 380 pages. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.20 net. 

The Golden Season. By Myra Kelly. Illustrated, 12mo, 


The Game and the Candle. By Eleanor M. Ingram. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 328 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

A Reformer by Proxy. By John Parkinson. 12mo, #40 
pages. John LaneCo. $1.50. 

The Bill-Toppers. By André Castaigne. Illustrated, 12mo, 
886 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

The Greater Power. By Harold Bindloss. With frontispiece 
in color, 12mo, 328 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.30 net. 

As It Happened. By Ashton Hilliers. 12mo, 412 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

The Oath of Allegiance, and Other Stories. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Illustrated, 12mo, 874 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

The Rescuer. By Percy White. 12mo, 322 pages. G. W. 
Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

Along the Way. By William W. Canfield. Illustrated in 
color, 12mo, 329 pages. R.F. Fenno & Co. $1.50. 

The Disappearing Eye. By Fergus Hume. 12mo, 312 pages. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 

Marie of Arcady. By F. Hewes Lancaster. With frontispiece, 
12mo, 340 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 

The Eagle’s Nest. By Allan McAulay. 12mo, 364 pages. 
John Lane Co. $1.50. 

Shadow between his Shoulder-Blades. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. Illustrated, 16mo, 132 pages. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 90 cts. net. 

Miss Selina Lue and the Soap-Box Babies. By Maria 
Thompson — Illustrated, 12mo, 222 pages. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 

Pa wea Folks. By Bessie R. Hoover. Illustrated, 
12mo, 278 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1. 

The Thin Santa Claus: The Chicken Yard that Was a 
Christmas Stocking. By Ellis Parker Butler. Illustrated, 
16mo, 35 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 50 cts. net. 





One of the Grayjackets, and Other Stories. By E. C. McCants, 
Illustrated, 12mo, 160 pages. Columbia, 8S. C.: State Com- 
pany. $1. 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

Conquering the Arctic Ice. By Ejnar Mikkelsen. Ilus- 
trated, large 8vo, 470 pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. $3.50 net. 

The Bretons at Home. By Frances M. Gostling; with Intro- 
duction by Anatole Le Braz. Illustrated in color, etc., large 
8vo, 304 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $2.50 net. 

The Chinese. By John Stuart Thomson. Illustrated in color, 
etc., 8vo, 441 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50 net. 

Days in Hellas. By Mabel Moore. Illustrated in color, etc., 
12mo, 236 pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. $2. net. 

Confessions ofa Macedonian Bandit. By Albert Sonnichsen. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 268 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 

Leaves from a Madeira Garden. By Charles Thomas- 
Stanford. Illustrated, 12mo, 289 pages. John Lane Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Letters from France and Italy. By Arthur Guthrie. Ilus- 
trated, 12mo, 296 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.25 net. 
India: Impressions and Suggestions. By J. Keir Hardie. 

12mo, 126 pages. B. W. Huebsch. $1. net. 

Americans: An Impression. By Alexander Francis. 8vo, 
256 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Home Life in All Lands. By Charles Morris. Book II., 
Manners and Customs of Uncivilized Peoples. Illustrated, 
12mo, 821 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Parenthood and Race Culture: An Outline of Eugenics. 
By Caleb Williams Saleeby. 8vo, 389 pages. Moffat, Yard 
& Co. $2.50 net. 

Men, the Workers. By Henry Demarest Lloyd. With por- 
traits, 12mo, 280 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 

Municipal Government. By Frank J.Goodnow. Large 8vo, 
401 pages. Century Co. $3. net. 

The Commonwealth of Australia. By B. R. Wise. Ilus- 
trated, large 8vo, 355 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $3. net. 

Chinese Immigration. By Mary Roberts Coolidge, 12mo, 
531 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.75 net. 

Social Development and Education. By M. V. O’Shea. 
8vo, 561 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. net. 

The Ethics of Progress; or, The Theory and Practice by 
Which Civilization Proceeds. By Charles F. Dole. 8vo, 
898 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 net. 

American Playgrounds: Their Construction, Equipment, 
Maintenance, and Utility. Edited by Everett B. Mero. 
Second edition; illustrated, large 8vo, 293 pages. Boston: 
The Dale Association. $2. net. 


RELIGION. 

The Making of the English Bible. By Rev. Samuel McComb. 
12mo, 187 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1. net. 

The Christian Ministry and the Social Order: Lectures 
Delivered in the Course in Pastoral Functions at Yale 
Divinity School, 1908-9. Edited by Charles S. MacFarland. 
8vo, 308 pages. Yale University Press. 

Harper’s Library of Living Thought. New vols.: The 
Origin of the New Testament, by Dr. William Wrede; 
Christianity and Islam, by C. H. Becher; Jesus or Paul? by 
Dr. Arnold Meyer; The Life of the Universe, by Svante 
Arrhenius, 2 vols. Each 16mo. Harper & Brothers. Per 
vol., 75 cts. net. 

Christmas Builders. By Charles Edward Jefferson. Illus- 
strated, 12mo, 32 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Go Forward. By J. R. Miller. 12mo, 46 pages. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 50 cts. net. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Problem of Human Life, as viewed by the Great 
Thinkers from Plato to the Present Time. By Rudolf 
Eucken; translated by Wiliiston S. Hough and W. R. 
Boyce-Gibson. Large 8vo, 582 pages. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3. net. 

On the Tracks of Life: The Immorality of Morality. Trans- 
lated from the Italian of Leo G. Sera by J. M. Kennedy ; with 
an introduction by Dr. Oscar Levy. 8vo, 334 pages. John 
Lane Co. $2.50 net. 

of the Aristotelian Society: New Series, 
Vol. [X. 8vo, 259 pages. London: Williams & Norgate. 

The Subconscious Mind. By J. Herman Randall. 16mo, 
77 pages. “ Philosophy of Life Series.”” H.M. Caldwell Co. 
60 cts. 
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SCIENCE. 

The Foundations of the Origin of Species: Two Essays 
written in 1842 and 1844. By Charles Darwin; edited by 
Francis Darwin. With photogravure portrait, large 8vo, 
255 pages. G. P.Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 

The New New York: A Commentary on the Place and on the 
People. By John C. Van Dyke; illustrated in color, etc., by 
Joseph Pennell. Large 8vo, 425 pages. Macmillan Co. $4. net. 

Dutch New York. By Esther Singleton. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure, etc., 8vo, 360 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 

Rubdiydét of Omar Khiyy4m. Translated by Edward Fitz- 
Gerald ; with introduction by Joseph Jacobs. Illustrated in 
color, 12mo, 325 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

The Picturesque Hudson. By Clifton Johnson. Illustrated, 
16mo, 227 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The New Golfer’s Almanac for the year 1910. Edited by W. L. 
Stoddard. Illustrated, 12mo, 89 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 9 cts. net. 

With Christ in Palestine. By A. T. Schofield. [lustrated, 
8vo, 9% pages. R.F.Fenno & Co. $1.25. 

The Gate Beautiful. By J. R. Miller. 16mo, 306 pages. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 65 cts. net. 

Sesame Booklets. New vols.: Dickens’s Gabriel Grub; Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s Goblin Market; Dickens's Bardell v. Pick- 
wick; Browning’s The Pied Piper; Bacon’s Little Essays; 
Dickens’s Christmas at Dingley Dell; Ruskin’s King of the 
Golden River; Great Thoughts from Ruskin; Wayside 
Thoughts from Shakespeare; The Nut Brown Maid. Each 
illustrated, 32mo. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Per vol., 40 cts. net. 

What is Worth While Series. New vols.: Until the Evening, 
by A. C. Benson; Homespun Religion, by Elmer E. Higley ; 
The Master’s Friendships, by J. R. Miller; Why Grow Old, 
by O.8. Marden; What They Did with Themselves, by E. H. 
Abbott. Each 16mo. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Per vol. 
30 cts. net. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe; illustrated by E. Boyd 
Smith. 8vo, 435 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 
The Child You Used to Be. By Leonora Pease; illustrated 
in color by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 8vo, 199 pages. A. C. 

McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

Dorothy Brown: A Story for Girls. By Nina Rhoades. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 416 pages. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

With Kit Carson in the Rockies: A Tale of the Beaver 
Country. By Everett McNeil. Illustrated, 12mo, 333 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

y Brooke’s School Days. By Frances Campbell Spar- 
hawk. Illustrated, 12mo, 358 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co, $1.50. 

The Four Corners Abroad. By Amy E. Blanchard. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 417 pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 
Bar B Boys. By Edwin L.Sabin. Illustrated, 12mo, 394 pages. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

A Boy’s Ride. By Gulielma Zollinger. Illustrated, 12mo, 340 
pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

The Lookout Island Campers. By Warren L. Eldred. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 341 pages. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

The Wide-Awake Girls of Winsted. By Katharine Ruth 
Ellis. Illustrated, 12mo, 298 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Captain Pete of Puget Sound. By James Cooper Wheeler. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 275 pages. E.P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Janet at Odds. By Anna Chapin Ray. Illustrated, 12mo, 319 
pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

The Land of Nod, and What Tinkie and Tess Found There. 
By J. Walker McSpadden. Illustrated, large 8vo, 137 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

The Silver Canoe: The Story of the Secret that Had to be 
Kept. By Henry Gardner Hunting, [lustrated, 12mo, 268 
pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

We Four and Two More. By Imogen Clark. Illustrated in 
color, 12mo, 274 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 
My Father’s Business: A Series of Sermons to Children. By 
. Tilustrated, 8vo, 276 pages. Thomas 


The Little Heroine at School. By Alice Turner Curtis. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 320 pages. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.25. 

When America Won Liberty. By Tudor Jenks. Illustrated, 

14mo, 280 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 





Billy Tomorrow. By Sarah Pratt Carr. Illustrated, 12mo, 
245 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

Boys and Girls of Seventy-Seven. By Mary P. Wells 
= Illustrated, 12mo, 315 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 

3. 

The School Four. By AlbertusT. Dudley. Illustrated, 12mo, 
312 pages. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 

For the Norton Name. By Hollis Godfrey. 
12mo, 238 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 

The Moccasin Ranch: A Story of Dakota. By Hamlin 
Garland. With frontispiece, 12mo, 137 pages. Harper & 
Brothers 


Illustrated, 


Prue at School. By Amy Brooks. Illustrated, 12mo, 236 pages- 
Lothrop, ee & Shepard Co. $1. 

Pinocchio : The Adventures of a Little Wooden Boy. By Carlo 
Collodi; translated by Joseph Walker. Illustrated in color. 
8vo, 195 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 

Life Stories for Young People. Translated by George P. 
Upton. New vols.: Emperor William First; Louise, Queen 
of Prussia; The Youth of the Great Elector; Elizabeth, 
Empress of Austria and Queen of Hungary. Each illustrated, 
16mo. A.C. McClurg & Co. Per vol., 60 cts. net. 

Little People Everywhere Series. By Etta Blaisdell Mc- 

Donald and Julia Dalrymple. First vols.: Manuel in Mexico, 
Umé Sam in Japan, Rafael in Italy, and Kathleen in Ireland. 
Each illustrated in color, etc.,12mo. Little, Brown & Co. 
Per vol., 60 cts. 

Boys on the Railroad. By Molly Elliot Seawell, James Barnes, 
Ellen Deland, and others. Illustrated, 12mo, 213 
pages. Harper & Brothers. 60 cts. 

Story Land. By Clara Murray. Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 
224 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 50 cts. 

Boy Life: Stories and Readings Selected from the Works of 
William Dean Howells. Arranged by Percival Chubb. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 189 pages. Harper & Brothers. 50 cts. 

The Christmas Child. By Hesba Stretton. Illustrated in 
color, 12mo, 64 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cts. net. 


EDUCATION. 


General Physics: Mechanics and Heat. By J. A. Culler. 
Tllustrated, 8vo, 311 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

A Student’s History of American Literature. By William 
Edward Simonds. Illustrated, 12mo, 383 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.10 net. 

English Literature: Its History and its Significances for the 
Life of the English-Speaking World. By William J. Long. 
Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 582 pages. Ginn & Co. 

Writing and Speaking : A Text-Book of Rhetoric. By Charles 
Sears Baldwin. 12mo, 445 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
$1.20 net. 

A Text-Book of Physics. Edited by A. Wilmer Duff. Second 
edition, revised ; illustrated, 8vo, 698 pages. P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co. $2.75 net. 

A Primer of American Literature. By Abby Willis Howes. 
Illustrated, 16mo, 147 pages. D.C. Heath & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Un SS ee By Ferndn Caballero; edited 
by Carlos Bransby. 16mo, 171 pages. D. C. Heath & Co. 
50 cts. net. 

Alle fiinf! Von Helene Stik! ; edited by Dr. William Bernhardt. 
16mo, 101 pages. D.C. Heath & CO. 30 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Master-Painters of Britain. Edited by Gleeson White. Illus- 
trated, 4to, 390 pages. John Lane Co. Paper, $3. net. 
Mesmerism and Christian Science: A Short History of 
Mental Healing. By Frank Podmore. Large 8vo, 306 pages. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50 net. 

Twenty-Fifth Anniversary: Record of the Celebration by 
the Old South Church and Society of the 25th Anniversary 
of the as Minister of Reverend George A. 
Gordon, D.D., April, 1909. With photogravure portrait, 
large 8vo, 144 pages. Cambridge: University Press. 

asaTrade. By Cicely Hamilton. 12mo, 257 pages. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Great White Plague. By Edward O. Otis. 12mo, 330 
pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1. net. 
Photographic Annual, incorporating the Figures, Facts 
and Formulas of Photography. Edited by H. Snowdon 
Ward. 12mo, 287 pages. New York: Tennant & Ward. 
Paper, 50 cts. net. 

Book Selection. By James Douglas Stewart and Olive E. 

Clark. 8vo, 16 pages. London: Libraco, Ltd, Paper. 
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The American Newspaper. By James Edward Rodgers. 
12mo, 218 pages. University of Chicago Press. $1. net. 

The Earliest Cosmologies: A Guide-book for Beginners in 
the Study of Ancient Literatures and Religions. By William 
Fairfield Warren. Illustrated, 8vo, 222 pages. Jennings & 
Graham. $1.50 net. 

Both Sides of the Veil: A Personal Experience. By Anne 
Manning Robbins. 12mo, 258 pages. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.25 net. 

Costume in Roman Comedy. By Catharine Saunders 
12mo, 143 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Schwenkfelder Hymnology and the Sources of the First 
Schwenkfelder Hymn-Book Printed in America. By Allen 
Anders Scipt. Illustrated, large 8vo, 112 pages. Philadel- 
phia: Americana Germanica Press. $2. 

Antiques of the Mesa Verde National Park: Spruce- 
Tree House. By Jesse Walter Fewkes. Illustrated, large 
8vo, 97 pages. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Etiquette for Americans. By A Woman of Fashion. Re- 
vised edition; illustrated, 16mo, 265 pages. Duffield & Co. 
Leather, $1.50 net. 

A Guide to the Country Home. By Edward Kneeland 
a. Illustrated, 12mo, 157 pages. Outing Publishing 
Co. - net. 

Little Books on Art. New vols.: The Arts of Japan, by 
Edward Dillon; illuminated MSS., by John W. Bradley. 
Each illustrated, 16mo. A.C. McClurg & Co. Per vol., $1. net. 

Calendar of the Papers of Benjamin Franklin in the Lib- 
rary of the University of Pennsylvania. Large 8vo, 150 
pages. John C. Winston Co. Paper. 

The American Jewish Year Book, 5670, — Sept. 16, 1909, to 
Oct. 3, 1910. Edited by Herbert Friedenwald. 12mo, 355 
pages. Jewish Publication Society. 

Widow’s Wisdom. By Ninon Traver Fleckenstein. [Illus- 
trated, 16mo, 80 pages. H.M. Caldwell Co. 75 cts. 

Fore: The Call of the Links. By W. Hastings Webling. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 73 pages. H.M. Caldwell Co. 75 cts. 

Waverley Synopses: A Guide to the Plots and Characters of 
Scott’s ““Waverley Novels.” By J. Walker McSpadden. 
12mo, 280 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cts. 

865 Orange Recipes: An Orange Recipe for Every Day in the 
Year. 16mo, 158 pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. 50 cts. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
861-853 SIXTH AVE., (Cor. 48th St.) NEW YORK 





FRENCH | Also MEDICAL BOOKS and Books Concerning 


and other foreign | HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 
BOOKS AND OTHER DoMEsTIC ANIMALS. 

















THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 








A New Volume in The Art of Life Series. 
Epwarp Howarp Gariaes, Editor. 


SELF-MEASUREMENT 


A Scale of Human Values with Directions for Personal Application 
By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE, President of Bowdoin College. 
At all bookstores. 50 cts net; postpaid, 55 cts. 

B. W. HUEBSCH PUBLISHER NEW YORY CITY 











BOOKBINDING 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, IN ALL VARIETIES OF 
LEATHER 


HENRY BLACKWELL 
University Place and 10th Street, New York City 
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FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. Lame 4 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bldg., Conneaut, O 

















Autograph | eestor sri tien OO 
‘or D 
Le a m4 pal app 3 4 
Fifth ve., ew’ York. 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR.” $1 a year. 











BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmaumenam, Exe. 


F. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New Yor. 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 
FOR USE IN COLLEGE CLASSES 


at wy OF THE HISTORICAL PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. Set of 
four, $1.00. Single copy, one play, 40 cents. Special price 
for use classes. 


“ee OF THE ee ae NOVELS. Romola, Henry Esmond. 
THE : CAEATWVE ART OF FICTION. An essay for advanced students, 
writers of short stories, etc. ° 
= STUDY OF IDYLLS OF THE KING. Advanced and critical study 
of poetic narrative art. 


List for secondary schools on request. Address 
H. A. DAVIDSON, THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








BOOKS 
PRESIDENT ELIOT'S FIVE-FOOT LIBRARY 


OFFERED IN GOOD READABLE TYPE EDITIONS AT A 
MODERATE COST, CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SEND US YOUR BOOK WANTS 


We have excellent facilities for supplying or 
quoting any books needed, whether published 
here or abroad, in print or out of print. 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











A COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE 


HE FACT that we carry the largest and most varied 
book stock in the country, supplemented by our excel- 

lent facilities for promptly procuring items not in stock, 
including out-of-print and foreign publications, demon- 
strates the wisdom of your placing your orders with us if 
you desire prompt shipments and low prices. 

Write for our “1909 Clearance Catalogue,” our 
“Monthly Bulletin of New Books,” and our “ Standard 
Library Catalogue of 2500 Approved Books” with 
supplement. 

Quotations promptly made on any list sent us. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
33 East Seventeenth Street, New York 
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SILVER 
HORDE 








By \ 


REX 
BEACH 








Dashing headlong to a triumphant conclusion, this new Beach novel—from the first page 
to the last—has all the sheer power of “‘ The Spoilers” and all the racy humor and sympathy 


_of “The Barrier.” A bac 
—and over it the ominous 
in love with the daughter of a financier. 
her father, he has spent years of hardshi 
meets Cherry Malotte—the 

the two join forces. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER 


These stories represent the mature power 
of “The Weavers” and the dramatic action 
of “The Right of Way,” coupled with the 
swift, keen, tender impressionism of the early 
work with which the author began his career. 
The tales in this beok, in which the charac- 
ters are French-Canadian, English, Amer- 
ican, Indian—the general range of settlement 
people—belong to two different stages. 

Pully Ulastrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 





THE MOCCASIN RANCH 


und, superb in its silvery romance, is the life-story of the salmon 
nd of the fisheries magnates. The hero is a young civil-engineer, 
In search of a fortune sufficient to meet the views of 

in Alaska. When he has almost given up hope, he 
Cherry of “The Spoilers’’—all fire and grit and tenderness, and 


iMustrated. Pictorial Cover in Colors. $1.50 


THE REDEMPTION OF 
KENNETH GALT 


By WILL N. HARBEN 
The scene is—as it should be—the rural 
Georgia Mr. Harben has made famous. In 
this new novel the author goes still deeper 
into the field of passionate realism. Kenneth 
Galt is brilliant, able, with a theory of life 
which pretty much allows human beings to 
make their own moral laws. The uncon- 
scious power of the novel as a plea for lawful 
living makes the book a very strong one. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


The author goes to that West of the Dakotas, the country of his earlier novels, for the scene 


of “The Moceasin Ranch.” He takes 
‘oung wife, out on the 
country of open 


a man who has 
irie trail, and sets them to make a home in a fresh pine cabin, ina 
ies and mighty winds, far away from civilization. 


made a failure back in Illinois, and his 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 


JULIA BRIDE 


A New Novel by HENRY JAMES 


This is the ae with simplicity and delicacy—of a girl so beautiful and so splendid 
fe) 


in the perfection 


that beauty that even women stop to admire and wonder and bow down. 


The social comedy was never more clearly or more delightfully put in the pages of a book. 
Pest Svo, Cloth. Illuminated Wrapper. $1.25 


JONATHAN and DAVID 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


This is a simple village story, with an old man’s gentle character and affection for his dog 


as the governing motive. 


It takes hold of the reader by reason of its great sincerity. 


With Ilustrations by W. T. Smedley. Pictorial Cover. 16mo, Cloth, so cents net 


PA FLICKINGER’S FOLKS 


By BESSIE R. HOOVER 


It has to do with — ordinary people of every-day life—the people Lincoln said God must 


have loved because 


e made so many of them—and the fun they got out of life. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 
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